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“SO WIDE IS MY LOVE.” 


REPRODUCED FROM THE PAINTING BY EmiLy COLLIER. 


Copyright, 1896, by Photographische Gesellachaft. By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, New York 
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HAT can a poor woman do? 
“ Wives, learn of your husbands,” says 
St. Paul. The good woman therefore asks 
her husband, who is a Democrat, “ What 
about the coming Presidential campaign?” 
“ There is this about it, my dear. The re-election of 
McKinley means imperialism—that is, an autocratic 
rule in the White House conspiring at the independence 
of the American people; the protection of trusts—that 
is, putting the power to do business in the hands of a 
few enormously wealthy individuals, which entails the 
industrial enslavement of 
| the masses; and a contin: 
ued policy of toadying to 
Great Britain, which, if 
not changed, will entangle 
i us in some of Great Brit- 
ain’s international snarls, 
and end in spilling American blood for no reason but 
to keep John Bull easy at his beef. Lf McKinley is 
elected, my dear, we are going to the dogs.” 
“ How dreadful!” says the good wife, and being also 
a good neighbor, she puts on her bonnet and rums to 
tell the woman next door what perfectly awful things 
will come to pass if McKinley is re-elected. 
tut the woman next door is also a goed wife and 
she has learned from her husband, who is a Republican, 
She says, “ My husband says if Bryan is elected our 
dollars will not be dollars but actually worth no more 
than they would sell for as old silver; that a Dem- 
ocratic tariff would unsettle everybody's business, ruin 
infant industries, and bring the American working-man 
down to the level of poor working-men abroad, and that 
all our social and political institutions would be over- 
thrown by populistic experiments, so that altogether if 
Bryan is elected we are going to the dogs.” 
tut if MeKinley is elected we're going to the 
dogs, my husband says,” replies the other woman, and 
then having both Republican and Democratic evidence 
to enlighten them, what can either woman believe? 
What can she do at all, indeed, but be very, very fright- 
ened ” 


National Politics: 
Both Sides 


en. 


W AR in the Philippines is ended. 

General Joseph Wheeler, just returned from 
the Philippines, says this is so. The War Department 
is free to declare the same opinion. General Otis, it is 
reported, will issue a proclamation of outlawry, de- 
claring Filipino soldiers in arms brigands, subject not 

to penalties of war, but to 
| criminal law as eutthroats 
A Woman and thieves. For all these 
: || reasons, we are to believe 
Question | war in the Philippines is 
4) ended. 
: Yet— 

The casualty list last sent by General Otis filled a 
third of a column of the daily papers. 

The House of Representatives has passed an appro- 
priation bill carrying $115,000,000 for the army. In 
times of peace $25,000,000 is commonly allowed to sup- 
port the army. Does the government mean to divide 
$90,000,000 among the soldiers as a reward of merit 
for theiy patriotism? 

There is no bill before Congress to reduce the size of 
the army. There are 65,000 men in the Philippines. 
The transport Sumner has recently been fitted up very 
prettily in mahogany and other things to correspond 
with an $8,000 silver service—none too good for a 
“commofi” soldier; but neither this nor other trans- 
ports are setting sail to bring our army home. 

(nm the contrary, splendid preparations are being 
made in anticipation of the sickness the approaching 
rainy season will develop in the Philippines. General 
Otis by May 1 will have between 350 and 400 army 
surgeons employed, assisted by a hospital corps of sev- 
eral thousand nurses. 

To be eure, some of our men are getting back—the 
sick ones and the insane. Thousands of invalids and 


hundreds of lunatics have come home from the Philip- 
pines. and more are to follow to make room in camp 
for the harvest of the rainy season. 
ended for them, also bloodshed. 
What if the authorities make a fine distinction de- 
claring war ended? 


The war is indeed 


What if war were ended and the 


American army, as formerly the Spanish, still re- 
mained in the Philippines subject to the drain of sick- 
ness and of bloodshed which the hopeless outlawry of 
the savage islanders imposes on the country laying 
claim to authority over them? What if American sol- 
diers, for years to come, like the Spanish for years 
past, still were sent by their country to die in the Phi- 
lippines, not gloriously on the battle-field, but ignomini- 
ously—murdered doing police service in a butchery of 
bandits? American women—wives, mothers, daughters, 
of 65,000 men—would like to know, not is war ended 
in the Philippines, but is killing done with and are 
their husbands, sons, and fathers coming home. 


en. 


IVES, mothers, daughters of working-men are in- 
‘VY terested in the measure being urged: upon Con- 
gress by President Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to secure from the government the 
broadest possible eo pea of the eight-hour law. 
This provides that all establishments furnishing goods 
of any sort whatsoever to 
| the government shall be 
| = under the eight-hour 
| 


The Eight-hour aw. The vast Carnegie 
| Day industry, the great Cramp 

industry, all combined em- 
ploying thousands and 
thousands of laborers—would thus be allowed to work 
their men only eight hours a day. The economic effect 
of this would be to increase the demand for labor—give 
more men work. The moral effect would be to dimin- 
ish every sort of social evil. Exhaustion following 
upon overwork tempts to strong drink and deadens the 
sensibilities to villany and crime. Less a social men- 
ace, but scarcely less a personal ill, the overworked 
man is stunted mentally and physically—a “ brother 
to the ox,” barring the accident of genius which wins 
him from his doom. Speaker Henderson of the House 
is a supporter of the bill. He has said that looking 
back on his early days, twelve hours of which were 
spent toiling on a farm, he clearly a mage the ad- 
vantage it would be to him could the days of hit youth 
have been eight hours for work, with the balance of 
time for rest, study, and recreation. Representatives 
of Carnegie and Cramp—the industries individually 
most involved—are fighting the Gompers bill, wit 
what success the billions behind them gloomily fore- 
shadow. 

en. 


MONG the heroic fighters of the Boer war, not less 

than Cronje or Roberts, appears a woman—Queen 
Victoria. She is eighty-one years old. At thié age ac- 
tivity of any sort is difficult, self-sacrifice is martyrdom. 
Yet she has personally visited many hospitals, render- 
ing the gratitude of a sovereign and the sympathy of 
a woman to soldiers 
wounded in the war; she 
has, at the risk of her 
health if not her life, 
abandoned her usual trip 
to Italy during the trying 
weather of England’s 
spring-time, in order not to separate herself from her 
people in their experience of war's privations and sor- 
rows. Then, by the force of her personality to stimu- 
late the patriotism upon the fervor of which the 
strength of her empire depends, she has sought con- 
tact with the popuiace, driving in democratic fashion 
through London, bowing and smiling as a friend to the 
masses pressing and shouting about her; and finally 
she has visited Ireland. Her present visit to 
Ireland, like the pronounced regard she has shown for 
colonial troops in the Transvaal, is a fine stroke of di- 
plomacy. It is also in evidence, as has been the whole 
conduct of the Queen during the war, that a woman is 
not without ability to “take up the white man’s bur- 
den.” 


England’s Active 
Queen 
{————_________ee — 
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HE wife of Captain W. C. Butler, lately returned 
from Manila, makes the appalling revelation that 
along with the great batch of other fearful questions 
we bought with the Philippines we have got another 
servant question. Says Mrs. Butler: “Worse than 
leaky houses, a plague of 
|) ants and tarantulas, are 
Philippine servants. Their 
cooking is abominable—not 
worthy the dignity of 
the term. Their laundry 
methods are even more 
dreadful. They will not use hot water, nor yet tubs. 
They take the ‘family wash’ to a swamp, dip it in 
the dirty water, and then beat it on stones to get it 
clean. But bad as all this is, the most hopeless fea- 
ture is, it is impossible to keep a servant. She gets 
a month’s pay, and then generally goes out and buys 
a hat and forgets to come back.” 

The lack of efficiency of Philippine servants might 
doubtless readily be overcome by bringing a lot of 
them on an excursion to Boston to study domestic sci- 
ence, at the same time a band of Cuban teachers will be 
studying pedagogy at Harvard next summer. But an 
obstinate economic difficulty appears in the matter of 
keeping them at work. So long as a Manila cook can 
live on a banana and dress prettily without much 
clothing besides a hat, clearly she does not need to 
work for more than the price of the hat. Then she 
may enjoy a period of rest while the madam does the 
cooking. A solution of the servant problem in Manila 
is first to raise the price of millinery. A club should 
be organized at once to look after this matter when 
Congress proceeds to adjust a tariff for the Philippines. 





| Our Colonial Ser- 
vant Problem 


— 
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ANY New York women who are devotees oi 

grand opera are delighted auditors from the 

vantage - point of the a gallery, to which 

they purchase season tickets entitling them 

to the same seat at every Saturday matinee. 
It was my recent privilege to be the guest of one of 
these zealous and eo ay ee ones, and I gathered 
two points not exactly relative to grand opera, but 
points by no means uninteresting. One is, that the 
women who look down from the sixth tier are rather a 
stout - hearted class, sturdy of mind and practical of 
purse. The other point is, that varied indeed are the 
tests that proclaim the popularity of a great singer. 
Both points hinged on the statement of the maid in the 
cloak- room. She was a brisk person in a motherly 
apron, and she had a faculty for deduction not to be 
despised. “We only had two faints up here to-day,” she 
said to us, with a certain unmistakable air of pro- 
prietorship. “They had fifteen faints below, and 
twenty-two on the floor beléw that one. That's be- 
cause it was Calve. We always have the most faints 
on Calve days.” 

@n. 


O-OPERATIVE housekeeping has not half panned 

out. There was such a furor about it five or ten 
years ago. And now women who once lived together, 
co-operating on furniture and teacups and domestic 
schemes generally, advocate living alone. Even the 
men who clubbed together disagreed and long since 
abandoned it, and men have more regard for personal 
liberty than women have. “ It wasn’t the menage that 
was the trouble,” said a girl bachelor who tried it and 
failed; “there were four of us in the domestic firm 
once. \ I was at the head of the establishment. There 
were Dolly and Polly and Molly and Folly. I was Folly. 
It wasn’t that Dolly couldn't wash dishes on account 
of her hands, which were on duty at the violin, or 
Polly, who always had some engagement when work 
was to be done, or Molly, who always had her head in 
the clouds—I could have stood all those trifles. The 
catering was easy, but I couldn’t harmonize the 
thought elements. There was never an open rupture, 
but the thoughts wrangled and fought — sounds not 
heard but felt. Finally I developed disease of the 
spine. The others thought it was my piano practice, 
but I knew differently. We broke up our alleged 
Utopia long ago, and I moved my piano up over a 
stable, and deserted the instalment furniture and a 
host of things that had once seemed so roseate. My 
—_ got well, and I have been happy ever since. And 
the old adage about no roof being big enough for two 
families is every word true.” 


@n. 


MONG the visitors at the last exhibition of Ameri- 

can artists was a young woman who looked what 
she really was—one of the better class of servants, 
and of undeniable Teutonic descent. She held her 
head well up, and looked rather stately as she went 
the rounds of the display with an interested air of 
aggressiveness and defiance, not quite like a purchaser, 
nor yet a connoisseur, nor yet with the humility of 
spirit of the artist. It was because I noticed her, and 
because of the coincidence of discovering afterward 
that she was in the employ of a friend of mine who 
lives in an apartment uptown, that I narrate her lit- 
tle story here. My friend was the recent recipient of 
a small landscape in oil, in size about eight by ten 
inches. The picture was presented at an afternoon tea 
where refreshments were served by the maid Lena, who 
observed the little gray mouse of an artist, noted how 
she was courted, at the same time casting an eye on the 
picture as it was passed around. Then an idea took 
root in her brain. She looked again at the small wo- 
man in gray, who really was not much to look at, and 
determined then and there that she would paint a pic- 
ture herself. Later she broached the subject to her 
mistress, and said she would copy the picture if per- 
mitted to do so. Now that little mistress is a genuine 
patroness of art, else she would never have granted 
permission; but the novelty of Lena’s aspirations 
amused her, and she even volunteered to place at the 
girl’s disposal some oils and brushes long since put 
away. en began a long hiatus for all hands. “ But 
how we have suffered in the cause of art!” exclaimed 
the patroness the other day. “Lena painted for six 
weeks, and finally. with the dogged persistence of her 
race, and a good deal of paint, she achieved a result. 
She painted that rock, the cascade, the tree, and the 
sky of that picture in and out and in again a thousand 
times. I did the neglected house-work, and she paint- 
ed. We had paint on the dishes, paint on the linen, 
and we tasted paint in the food. She painted by gas- 
light as well as by daylight, and one night she never 
went to bed at all. When the paint gave out she 
bought more, and she never once faltered in her re- 
solve. Finally she pronounced the picture finished, 
and she has worshipped it ever since. It is not a half- 
bad copy of the original, either, but Lena is done with 
art. She went to the artists’ exhibition entirely at my 
suggestion, for I wanted to hear her comments. ‘I ex- 
amined them all,’ she said. ‘Some of them did very 
well, but I saw nothing that in any way compared with 
mine. I wouldn't give my little picture for all of 
them put together.’ So IT know that Lena’s art and 
my anguish on account of it are over. I am thank- 
ful.” 
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A CHAKMMING VISTA. KOMANTIC CORNER IN THE ITALIAN GARDEN, 


HE Cuban Orphan Society of New York, aided them runs the main avenue, which is decorated by the The chairmen of the committees are as follows: 
by society women, prominent men of business, columns of the arch, trees, shrubs, ete. The accom- Central Committee, Mrs. Mary Hatch Willard; Pri 
artists, and philanthropists, will give a Bazar panying photographs of the sculpture exhibition give vate Schools, Mr. J. G. Croswell; Publie Schools, Mr 
and Children’s National Easter Festival, Easter an excellent idea of the decorative features of the fair, John T. Nicholson; Supplies, Mrs. Frederick L. El- 


week and the week following, for the benefit of as they have been planned by Mr. Lamb and Mr. J. Q. dridge; United States 


, Battle ships, Mrs. George 
the children of Cuba. The wide interest that has A. Ward on these lines. Dewey; House that Jack Built, Mrs. George R. Pres 
been aroused promises a 


ton; Cuban Pan-American 
The Express Co., Mrs. Isabel 
Fanshaw; Klondike, Miss 
Julia Delafield; Mary, 
Mary. Quite Contrary, 
Mrs. B. S. Williams; Cu 
ba, Dr. Alvarez; Hawaii, 
Mrs. Hubert Vos; Hol 
land, Mrs. F.. E. Chad- 
wick; Ireland, Mrs. W. T. 
Emmett; Italy, Madame 


very great success. 
entertainment will take 
place at the Metropolitan 
Opera House It will 
be the most important 
and ambitious charitable 
effort that has ever been 
made in New York city, 
and the preparations for 
the event have been in 
progress for many weeks. 








Fabbricotti ; Germany, 

The building will be Mrs. Gustav Schwab; 
transformed into an inter France, Mrs. George 
national camping-ground ; Glaenzer ; Norway-Swed 
Italian and Mexican ¢ar- en-Denmark, Mrs. William 
dens, streets in F, «ce Lanman Bull; Colonial 
and old Japan, Holla,.* Tea-room, Mrs. Louis 


wind-mills, pagodas, Hun- 
garian gypsy-camps, cas 
cades, fountains every 
thing which art and na- 
ture combined can accom- 
plish has been done to 
make the fair the cen 
tre of attraction in the 
most fascinating of Amer- 
ican cities. The Dewey 
Arch and the battle-ship 
will occupy opposite ends 


Fitzgerald; Studio, Miss 
Nathalie Hatch; Chil 
dren's Entertainment, 
Miss Annunciata Davis; 
Great American Bargain 
table, Miss Catharine Ley 
erich: Millinery, Mrs. F. 
D. Robinson; Nurses, Miss 
Katherine Arundo; Pro 
fessional Woman’s League, 
Mrs. Annette L. Place; 
Newshoys, Mr. Frances 
PRKUPUSED CASCADE Gorman. 





of the building; between A VIEW OF THE 

















A PICTURESQUE CORNER FOR A TRTE-A-TETE. 


IN THE SCULPTUKE SECTION, 
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HE 


presents 


Society of American Artists 
several very meritorious 
canvases in its twenty-second an 
nual exhibition, and many 
erably above médiocrity, but, as a 


consid 


whole, does not attain the level one is a 


ustomed to expect in the most importaut 
art event of the year 

One thing worthy of note, and it is a 
pleasure to record it in the BAZAR, is that 
of the two hundred and forty-four contrib 
utors sIxtVY were women, five of whom are 


members of the Society of American Ar 
tists Four other women members of the 
society did not contribute anything this 
veal Of the sixty contributors, nineteen 
had two or more pictures Half of the 
women artists are residents of New York, 


the other half belonging to Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, and Colorado, 
England, and from 


Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Ohio 
with from 
France 

Out of the eighty contributions by wo 


one one 


men, fifty (!) were portraits, including 
miniatures and medallions; twelve were 
genres; eleven, landscapes; five, flower 
pieces; and one, statuary 


lo add one more to these pleasant sta 


tistics, when one considers that of the 
subjects treated by the men eighty were 
of lovely woman,” the sex has little 
ground for complaint with the jury of se 
lection The gem of the collection, “* The 
End of Day by Sergeant Kendall, had 
as its motif something which, appealing 
to every human heart, comes home es 


pecially to woman—that of maternal love 





“THE 
BY ELIZABETH W 


WHITE SHAWI..” 


ROBERTS 


The most important work by a woman, outside of 
Cecelia Beaux, the “ Madonna” of Louise Cox, had the 
same theme in its highest phase, and Bryson Bur 
roughs's Mother and Child” was a sympathetic and 
able portrayal of it too 

Since woman vindicated for herself such a worthy 
share in the exhibition, let her work be first consid- 
ered Place aux dames ’ 

rhe first mention must be accorded to Cecelia Beaux 
with her three portraits: “ Man and Cat,” “ Portrait of 
a Child,” and “ Portrait of the Reverend William R. 


Huntington They attest the excellence, versatility, 
and some of the faults of this clever woman, who paints 
portraits better than most of the men do. The “ Man 
and Cat,” aggressively fluent, pitehed in a high color 
key and Sargentesque in technique, is a brilliant piece 
of work, not without shortcomings, in the modelling of 
the temples and the excessively broad brush-work in the 
The cat omitted would have been a more pleas 
ing object than figuring as a messy mass of yellow fur; 
can hear the rumble of the thing’s 


though low 


purr! 

In the “ Portrait of a Child” there is a quaint, de 
licious charm and finely caught character, while in the 
low-toned, dignified portraiture of the “ Rector of Grace 
Church” Miss Beaux’s restraint has results of even 
excellence and quiet harmony not always found in ex- 
amples of her craft that are more chic. 


you 





PORTRAIT OF 
BY CARROLL BECKWITH. 


MISS FLORENCE RICE. 


The “ Madonna” of Louise Cox is good. in technical 
achievement, rich in its color scheme of reds and pur 
ples and browns, and the flesh tints and modelling of 
the Infant are winsomely true, but the expression sure 
ly is not that of “the handmaid of the Lord,” the 
lowly Virgin who brought 
forth the Christ. In Sergeant 


oped in an old-fashioned white China silk 


shawl with a deep fringe. The color- 
values and technique are. exceedingly 
promising. 


Maria Oakey Dewing’s “ Harp Player,” 
while agreeable in color, if a trifle hard, 
lacked spontaneity and was not too con- 
vincing. “ The Prize Book,” by Sarah Cha- 
pin, was simply done and held together 
well. Anna Lea Merritt’s “ Merry Maids” 
was somewhat conventional and had the 
effect of a cheap, painted tapestry. The 
maids were merry with a sense of some- 
body looking at them. 

Of the landscapes done by women, there 
was hardly one .of noticeable merit except 
“On the Great Karroo,” by Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls. It was an unusual theme 
and in a darker scheme of color than Mrs. 
Nicholls generally elects, but it was 
strong and weirdly decorative. A sombre 
bank rises against a sky, and the moon 
seems to be about to show above it. In 
the purple shadow, a group of ostriches, 
some squatting down, others standing 
with arched necks, have an oddly decora- 
tive effect. Mrs. Nicholls lived for sev- 
eral years in South Africa, and this can 
vas is a souvenir of the lonely table-land 
of that section. 

The trouble with the landscapes from 
the feminine brushes was that they had 
an amateurish quality or lacked individu- 
ality. Margaret Kendall’s “ Sachuest 
Point,” a Newport study, was well drawn 
and the color fresh, but there was no at- 
mosphere, and too painty a quality about 
it. Clara Davidson's “ From the Ponte 
Vecchio—Florence” would have been much improved by 
a little more aceent. Olive P. Blake’s “ Berkshire 
County” was a Bolton Jones sort of spring without his 
vivacity. Helen Savier Du Mond’s “ Sunset in Pro- 
vence” was hot enough to be noonday, and was heavy 
rather than meridionally languid. Josephine M. Lewis 
had a nice feeling and quality in her view of Fifty 
seventh Street from the Carnegie Tower. It is a roofy 
aspect, but the curling spirals of smoke from high 
buildings is one of the most decorative of city effects. 
The color was pleasing. 

Some of the other portraits by women that deserve 
mention are Anne Dehon Blake’s; Frances P. Hous- 
ton’s “ Portrait of Mrs. J. C. Fairchild,” a pastel of 





Kendall's young Mother, 
whose eyes close as she light 
ly presses her lips to the gold- 
en head of the tired child in 
her lap, the sentiment, all 
human, is so penetratingly 
yure and reverent that it is 
Ectewiee. The studied, self 
conscious dignity of Mrs. 
“Madonna” alienates 
sympathy, and her suggestion 
of manicured nails is almost 
repellingly fine-ladylike. 


Cox's 


Kendall went straight to 
the heart of his beautiful 
motif, and the truth-touch 


ing sentiment and flawless art 
of his canvas seem more wor 
thy of the Shaw prize than 
“The Yellow Rose” of Irving 
R. Wiles, to which it was ac- 
corded, by the preponderance, 
it is said, of a single vote. 
Mrs. Edith Mitchell Prell 
witz does children with a mo- 
ther sense of their artless 
grace and a charmingly artis 
tic portrayal of it. “The 
Evening Meal” represents a 
curly-headed little chap in 
solitary state, discussing his 
porridge with much concen 
tration. A lamp with a red 
shade throws a subdued light 
on the childish figure, the 
napery and simple parapher- 
nalia of his supper. It- is 


broadly done but with gra- 
cious effectiveness. 

Elsie .Ward’s “Boy and 
Frog” is a delightful statue. 


The lithe body of the nude 
boy is posed in the most 
graceful lines, and his expres- 
sion and attitude are very 
natural. 

One dainty painting, “ The 
White Shawl,” by Elizabeth 
Roberts, is a modest but wor- 


thy canvas, full of elegance 
and distinction, in its pale 
green and warm white. A 


young woman seated in a 
chair with her side to the ob- 
server is completely envel- 








“PROM THE PONTE VECCHIO, FLORENCE,” BY CLARA DAVIDSON. 




















“NIGHT ON THE GREAT 
delicate but bright color; 


portraits, of which that of “ Mlle. 


KAKRUO,” BY 


RHODA 


Adelaide Cole Chase’s two 
Thevin” 


was the 


better; Margarita Pumpelly Smyth; Louise L. Eustis; 


Amanda Brewster Sewell’s “ Countess C— 


Lucy E. 


Hayward’s “ Portrait of the late Bishop Neely”—very 


Caroline T. Locke’s 
solid but forcible pastel of 
a woman; and Dora Whee- 
ler Keith’s “ Miss Florence 
Blair.” a somewhat stiffly 
posed child. 


good 3 


Several of the minia- 
tures were well done. 
Those by Alice Ham Brew 
er of “ Lisbeth” and “ Rev- 
erie” were excellent, deli 
cate, but firmly painted 
and charming in their 
dainty color Theodora 


W Thayer's 
Bliss Carman 
good 

Before passing to the 
work, it may be re 
marked, with whatever 
nificance may be attached 


portrait of 


was also 


men’s 


sig- 


thereto, that there was a 
paucity of imaginative 
work Is the feminine 
fancy increative? Do not 


ideals of loveliness, or hu 
man action, or poetic sen 
timent rise in the mind of 
the woman artist’ There 
are searcely any indica 
tions of it in this exhibi 
tion in which they are so 
well represented 

In the place of honor in 
the Vanderbilt Gallery, the 
centre of the north wall, 
hung a canvas by John La 
Farge: “The Divinity of 
Contemplation Seated by 
the Stream of Life—Jap- 
anese Subject.” It is the 
property of William C. 
Whitney A woman 
with her 
nimbus 
and a 


legs crossed, a 
around her head, 
waterfall at her side 
is charming, and there is a 
mosphere enshrouding the 
the type of woman is not an 
one, nor is it beautiful. The 
ity” of it is most unobtrusive. 

Louis Loeb’s large painting, “ The 
Temple of the Winds—Sunset,” was one 
of the features of the exhibition. It is 
vital, intensely brilliant in its eolor, 
and with a breezy movement conveyed 
by the swirling robes and draperies. The 
ascending column of cumulus snowy 
cloud is a very satisfactory factor in the 
composition. 


and streams 
The color 
lovely at- 
But 
elevated 
“ Divin- 


scene 


Two figures standing on 
a crag in the distance are a charming 
detail. 

One very interesting portrait in the 


centre of the east wall is re markably 
fine. It is that of Miss Sarah Porter, 
one of the three sisters who made the 


school for 
famous 
only 


young ladies at 
throughout the land. She is 
recently deceased. Brandagee, the 
artist, is a professor of painting in the 
school. The face is full of character, 
and if the golden brown, which he has 
kept even in the skin, does not seem 
quite natural, the character and carry- 
ing power of the face are strikingly well 
secured. 

Carroll Beckwith’s portrait of “ Miss 
Rice” is one of the best things he has 
done. The color is rich, the pose 
fine, and there is distinction to it. Ken- 
yon Cox’s portrait of “ Dr. Morton,” and 
Chase’s head of “ Daniel C. French,” are 
very worthy, though the extreme refine- 


Farmington 


ment of the latter’s face has not been 
duly expressed. 

H. Christian Anderson has a large 
marble bust of Julia Ward Howe, 


very - 
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“ SACHUEST 


French a still larger one of the late Phillips Brooks, 
owned by Trinity Church, Boston, and Herbert Adams 


one of Miss Helen 


of statuary. 


The committee 


There is little in the matter 
may have felt that the 


rice. 


large, stocky man and woman in the south gallery 


“THE EVENING 


“BOY 


MEAL,” BY EDITH MITCHELL PRELLWITZ. 


AND FROG,” BY ELSIE WARD. 


POINT,” BY MARGARET 





KENDALL. 


would exhaust the visitét’s capacity in that line. It 


is called “ Serenity,” a title not 


without humor. It 


could equally well have been styled “ Stolid Stolidity!” 
The prize painting of the Shaw Fund, as has been 


said, was 








“Vhe Yellow Rose,” 


by Irving R. Wiles. It 
represents a beautiful 
young girl, dressed in a 
simple white gown, stand 
ing in front of a long mir- 
ror. setting a yellow rose 
in her hair. While possess 
ing no great qualities, it 
is a pleasing picture and 
one that will please popu 
lar taste. Compared to 
the high virtues of “ The 
End of the Day,” it cer 
tainly can not hold up 
against them. It has not 
the rich, unctuous color, 
the ably graded tones, the 
big feeling and strong sen 
timent of Kendall's work. 
The decisions of editors 
and juries are often in 
scrutable to the person 


whose work is discrimi 
nated against; but it 
would seem as if any per 
son of average taste and 
knowledge of art could 
hard'y doubt which of 
these two canvases repre 
sented the greater mas- 
tery. 


The Webb prize for land- 
scape was awarded to W. 
Elmer Schofield’s “ Au- 
tumn in Brittany.” It is 
not a specially interest 
ing composition, but has 
technical merits which 
would affect artists. There 
are several houses stand- 
ing back behind a line of 
bare trees, and there is a 
little stretch of earth in 
the foreground. The sky 
does not impress itself 
particularly through the _ interlacing 
boughs of the leafless trees. The draw 
ing is good, the picture is well composed, 
and the color is soft and agreeable, in a 
subdued key. It is a picture | which 
would grow on one, but not one of those 
a man feels as if he must live ‘with to 
insure his perfect happiness. 

Vincent Augustus Tack’s portrait of 
George Cable was pretty low-toned, but 


creditable, and a good likeness of the 
novelist. This and another low-toned 


canvas of the same artist were hung in 
the small west gallery, where the light 


is poor, and it was impossible to see 
them well. Franzen, who used to do the 
most violent impressionistic painting, 


has a portrait of a German nobleman 
rendered with quiet and unaffected sin 
cerity. The mother-of-pearl buttons on 
the waistcoat of the nobleman have a 
gleam of iridescence which is a pleasing 
accent. 

Frank Fowler has a portrait of a boy 
in knickerbockers, which is wonderfully 
sincere and direct. Fowler is improving 
in his style, having lost in this portrait 
and the one of the gentleman with snowy 
white hair, recently exhibited in these 
same galleries, the heavy, painty touch 
which used to detract from the value of 
his work. 

One thing the Society of American 
Artists could do with gratification to 
part of the public. It might imitate 
the Academy and throw open the exhi- 
bition to the people on Sundays, free. 
The better the pictures, the more people 
will like to see them, and there is a 
class which would enjoy a Sunday visit 
to a gallery that does not feel that it 
can pay fifty cents for the privilege. 

, Joun J. a’ BECKET. 
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Gn whispered and a silence fell; the world 
Poised one exquisite moment like a soul 
Who sees at Heaven’s threshold the unfurled 
White wings of cherubim, the sea empearled, 
And pauses, dazed, to comprehend the whole;~ 
Only across all space God’s whisper came 
And burned about her heart like some white flame. 


Then suddenly a bird’s note thrilled the peace, 
And earth again jarred noisily to life 

With a great murmur as of many seas. 

But Mary sat with hands clasped on her knees, 
And lifted eyes with all amazement rife, 

And in her heart the rapture of the Spring 

Upon its first sweet day of blossoming. 








AN EGG HUNT FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 


HE pretty little baskets with 
handles and covers so that the eggs will not 
tumble out too easily; a quantity of the small, 
colored china eggs, not much bigger than rob- 
that are sold about Easter-time in 
the Japanese or department shops; or, if these are not 
to be found, white china eggs with colored stars pasted 
on them—they can be bought at any confectioner’s or 
toy-shop; or, if neither kind is proeurable, plain, very 
hard-boiled eggs dyed in different colors will be suit- 
able; any sort used should be provided in about the 
proportion of a dozen eggs to every child. The third 
requisite is a number of prizes, some for boys, some 
for giris, which need not be expensive, but should be 
suggestive of the Faster season. 

The hunt of which | am writing—which was so suc- 
cessful that any mother who wants to make her own 
and other little folks happy could not do better than 
imitate it—was held in and out of doors both, because 
the day in Easter week happened to be one of those 
sunshiny, spring days when every one wanted to be in 
the fresh air as much as possible. 

So, as little Miss Dorothy’s guests arrived each was 
told to keep on hat and coat, and when all had come 
the baskets were distributed, one to each child, and 
the hunt began. It was rumored that there were eggs 
hidden all about the grounds—the house was in a sub- 
urb of New York and boasted plenty of “ grounds”— 
and it was not long before an egg was discovered, then 
another and another, and great fun followed. The chil- 
dren, in groups or singly, flew here and there, and little 
shouts of glee were heard whenever an egg was brought 
to light. They were hidden in the strangest places, in 
the notches of the tree trunks, in the twigs of the 
hedges, right in the gravel of the path underfoot, and 
in the trellie-work of the veranda; it took sharp eyes 
and nimble wits to spy them, but finally it was unani 
agreed that of the eggs that had been 


requisites are, 


"i “ror 
ins’ eggs, 


mously moat 








rOLD TO KEEP ON 
COAT.” 


HIS HAT AND 


“BACH WAS 


hidden out-of-doors had found their way into the 
baskets, and as by this time the air had grown a little 
chilly, the “ par ty” went into the house to continue the 
hunt there 

A moment or two was allowed for outer garments 


to be removed before, all together, the children began 
the search again. Fortunately the house was big and 
roomy, and even if most of the furniture had been re- 
moved for the oceasion, here were still splendid nooks 
and corners to hide eggs—between the shutters of the 








“LITTLE SHOUTS OF 
WAS LKOUGHT 


GLEE WHENEVER AN EGG 
OUT.” 


window-blinds, on top of the books in the bookshelves, 
in the dark curves of the fireplaces, and right over- 
head in the chandeliers and gas fixtures; always in 
plain sight if one knew how to use one’s eyes to look. 

It was pretty late in the afternoon when the hunt 
came to an end and twenty children with baskets in 
their hands stood breathlessly awaiting further de- 
velopments. The big people told them to sit down to 
rest—on the floor or anywhere. When all were seated 
a table, which had been suspiciously guarded from 
chance knocks or prying fingers, was uncovered, and on 
it were shown a carte of bewitching Easter articles. 

“The little girl who has the most eggs may come 
forward,” said Dorothy’s mother. 

There was a scramble for a moment or two to count 
fair, then a small person of seven years marched out 
and was presented with a painted egg of wood which 
opened and had a tiny doll inside. The boy who had 
the most eggs was called up to receive an egg contain- 
ing a knife. Then Dorothy’s mother asked for the 
child who had the most red eggs, and he was made 
joyful over a mechanical rabbit that would run when 
wound up. The girl with the most blue eggs got an 
egg-shaped work-basket, and the boy who had found 
the most yellow eggs received an egg-spoon. So the 
distribution continued. A little discretion was used 
so that a child who had one prize already did not get 
another, it passing on to the one who was “second 
vent.” 

When all the prizes had been distributed it appeared 
that every one had received something except one very 
small maiden who was really too little to be able to 
do much in the hunt; but a consolation prize was an- 
nounced, and when that proved to be a real, live bunny 


in a little basket, the excitement was intense. You 
may be sure that the “ consolation” was adequate. 
Of course a supper followed the hunt. It was an 


Faster supper, and the middle of the table was adorned 
by a big papier-mache hare with a lot of little hares 
sitting around him, one for each child, and the best 


thing about them was that the big hare’s head came 
off to show the interior filled with mottoes, while 
within the little hares, whose heads came off too, was 
harmless candy. A beautiful Ascension lily was at 
every place for a favor. The ice-cream was in the 
shape of eggs, and a Jack Horner Easter pie was a 
final feature. The merry afternoon then came to an 
end. 

An additional word of another entertainment on the 
same order may not be amiss in case limited space 
must be considered in planning an Easter “party.” 
A neighbor of mine gave one last year that was highly 
successful, although her home was a small city flat 
and her guests numbered only ten. 

Each one received a favor on arriving; the girls had 
bouquets of daisies tied with ribbon bows, the boys 
little pots of growing ferns, the pots decorated with 
crinkled tissue-paper covers; all the ribbons and paper 
covers were of different colors, and it was announced 
that every child must hunt for whatever was of her 
or his color, but on no account must any one reveal 
by a look or whisper what might be discovered of 
any other color. 

It may have been hard work to keep the “ secrets” 
from one another, but it certainly made the hunt more 
exciting. Every one had the privilege of opening his 
rightful packages when they were found, and shrieks 
of delight arose over chocolate eggs, eggs with scenes 
in them at which one might peep through a glass at 
one end, eggs containing sets of doll’s jewelry, and 
eggs with bags of marbles. Eggs were not the whole 
story; there were rabbits in the bundles with baskets 
on their backs filled with candy, and fluffy chickens, 
and all kinds of Easter conceits. It seemed almost as 
good as Christmas, and not the least enjoyable part of 
the entertainment was the supper which came after 
the hunt. There were creamed eggs to eat, and the ice- 








“IT WAS NOT LONG BEFORE AN 
DISCOVERED.” 


EGG WAS 


cream was in the form of a large mother-hen sitting 
on a nest of spun sugar. 

It does not take much to make children happy—just 
a little thought and pains—and what pays as well for 
our trouble? ANNA WENTWORTH Sears, 











LITTLE MISS HUNTINGTON, 
Granddaughter of C. P. Huntington, 


OLLOWING the modern fashion of be- 

coming interested in all that belongs to 

a person of importance, the children of 

very rich parents share, nowadays, to 

some extent, the attention which their 
parents attract. In particular, there appears to 
be a curiosity to know the personality and life 
of those little folks who have entered the world 
by way of a golden door, and whose childhood’s 
path—whatever financial vicissitudes the years 
may bring—is compassed with riches impossible 
until this stage of the country’s industrial de 
velopment. 

It is significant of the good common-sense of 
the average American parent, rich or poor, that 
these small persons, to whom everything that 
money can buy might easily be given, are, as a 
rule, quite unspoiled by over-indulgence. Be- 
yond sharing, perforce, in the luxurious sur- 
roundings of the homes they brighten, it is the 
exception when their immaturity is lost sight of, 
or their childish happiness oppressed with a 
knowledge of the money which they represent. 

Among the accompanying illustrations are 
shown some typical American children possess- 
ing the beauty and intelligence to which the race 
is heir and which are neither imparted by 
wealth nor eliminated through the want of it. 

The daughter of Mr. R. P. Huntington and 
the granddaughter of Mr. C. P. Huntington is 
the charming elf her picture shows 

Little Marjorie Gould is the eldest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Jay Gould and the 
granddaughter of the late Jay Gould. Her life 
has been passed principally at Lakewood, where 
she spends much of the time out-of-doors in 
the wholesome, pine-scented air. She has been 
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MASTER EDWIN GOULD, JK., 
Son of Mrs. Edwin Gould, 





MISS 


LITTLE MISS DREXEL, 
Danghter of Mra. Anthony Drexel 





REID AND MASTER OGDEN MILLS REID, 
Children of Mra. Whitelaw Reid. 





AGNES SHEFFIELD PORTER, 
Daughter of Mrs, John Addison Porter, 


a 


JOSEPHINE EARL PORTER, 
Daughter of Mre. John Addison Porter. 


abroad several times with her parents, and re- 
joices in the distinction of having been dan- 
died on the knee of the Prince of Wales. Two 
years ago she was the guest of her aunt, the 
Countess Castellane, in Paris. 

The two children of the Hon. Whitelaw Reid 
have fine. intelligent faces. The boy, Master 
Ogden. Mills Reid, is very brilliant, and seems 
destined to follow in the footsteps of his dis- 
tinguished father and become a diplomat and 
statesman. That, it is said, is already the 
young lad’s ambition. During his father’s res- 
idence in Paris as United States minister to 
France, Master Mills saw much of the dip- 
lomatic life of the French capital, and he de 
termined in his boyish mind to become an am- 
bassador when he should come to man’s estate. 

The little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Drexel is almost more English than American 
so far as residence is concerned, as she has 
spent a larger part of her short life in Eng- 
land than in America. She is at present with 
her parents in a fine old country house in the 
former country. Here on a large estate she is 
passing happy days with her dogs and ponies 
and doves, and is the hearty, healthy child she 
looks to be. 

The young son of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gould 
has spent nearly all of his life in the country, 
at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, where, with his lit 
tle brother, he leads a simple life away from 
the noise and bustle of the city streets. These 
children have an ideal nursery and play-room 
stocked with all manner of toys and books. On 
the place are pet animals and birds, to which 
they are devoted, and with which they spend 
most of their time in bright weather. 





MISS MARJORIE GOULD, 
Danghter of Mrs. George Gould. 
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é WOULDN'T just like to say that mother cared 
more for David than she did for the rest of us, 
but he did have gentle lovin’ ways, more like a 
girl than a boy; and still, along with them, he 
had the sweet tenderness and the strength and 
quietness of a man. There never was the day that 


mother wanted anything that David wouldn't compass 
heaven and earth to get it for her, and he'd never let 
her so much as lift her hand if he could help it. He 
and daughter both, with little, deft, tender, 
caressing ways, and bein’ so much older than we, and 
with her when she was young and alone, 
belonged to her in a way we couldn’t touch 
David was her first: husband's 
son, born when she was just a slip of a girl,of twenty, 
and durin years when she wid 


was son 


having been 
he sort o 
if we'd tried You see, 


those lonesome was a 


ow, sewing for a living, and going with her scissors 
and her patterns from one body’s house to another, 
David was her great comfort. They lived, with her 
old aunt Phebe, she and David, and were all poor 
together, but very true and very considerate, and when 
mother’d get home at night, there'd be Aunt Phebe 
with a light in the window shinin’ out down the road 
like a star, and David a runnin’ to meet her, and such 


a hugging and kissing, and joy that she was back; it 


was just as if she'd been a sailor away off at sea 


David was the dearest little fellow, I've heard her 
say, and probably like his own young father, who 
died when David wasn’t a year old. He was seven 
when daddy met her and fell in love with her and her 
pretty boy, and never rested until she said yes, and 
married him, and come to his big house to live, she 
and David. They couldn't coax Aunt Phebe to come, 
too; she said old trees didn’t bear transplanting, and 
so she staid right in her own house, and lived to be 
most ninety years before God thought about her, and 
sent an angel to bring her up to Him, where there was 
light and joy and company By that time she was 
ready to go, an’ she never was before Aunt Phebe 
was certainly a rare and dear old lady 

‘Daddy was just as much in love with mother when 
we were all children as he is now, and that is saying 
a good deal. See them, through the portieres, just 


“SHE WENT STRAIGHT UP TO THE RAGING 
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sitting hand in hand, two old sweethearts, and they've 
been married now forty years. 

* They’ve never had a ripple across the current of 
their love; they’ve just been sweet and happy and 
beautiful all along, but they had one awful time, back 
twenty years ago, when David died. It was one of the 
times that people live through somehow, but which 
leaves an awful sear, deep, deep down. 

‘It was about this time in the year that David left 
us, a little before Easter. He was ill only a week, 
with pneumonia, the tired-out kind, where there 
doesn’t seem to be so much pain, but just a weary, 
weary weakness, growing weaker and fainter until 
the life fades away. We never thought David could 
die. Mother wouldn't listen to such a thing, even when 
the doctor looked so grave and the trained nurse kept 
on watching the temperature, and we all knew he was 
going. Mother wouldn't believe it. She rebelled at 
the very thought, and no wonder. Why, he was her 
idol, and so young! 

* The last morning he called her to his bed and said, 
softly, ‘ Mother, don’t grieve, don’t shut the piano nor 
stop the singing and the fun when I’m gone to heaven. 
Promise me. Let everything be as usual. Just think 
I’m away for a little while, that will be all.’ Of course 
he spoke slowly and feebly, but the words came, one 
by one, and his pure, sweet spirit looked out of his 
dear blue eyes. Mother tried to promise. She kept 
up wonderfully all day for her boy. At sunset, just 
as the last red glow paled over the hills, he was gone. 


‘I cannot bear to think of the weeks that followed. 


They were dreadful. Mother shut herself into her 
sorrow, as if it were a cage with iron bars, and she a 


prisoner, and she equally shut us all out. 
‘She did not eat, she could not sleep, she sat up 
half the night at the window which looked towards the 


cemetery, and she went every day, rain, shine, cold, 
heat, it didn’t matter, and sat by David’s grave 

* Easter was very late that year, and the garden was 
one shining sheet of bloom, daffodils, hyacinths, cro- 
cuses, and lilies when Good Friday dawned. We had 
always carried flowers to church for Easter, but we 





said to one another, ‘No, we wouldn’t dare; mother 
couldn’t bear it.’ All our flowers would this season go 
to David. His grave was kept hidden underneath the 
finest of our blossoms, and decorating it was mother’s 
only relief from that desolate pain which was seldom 
softened by tears. 

‘Mother told us all about what 
Easter morning, and I never forgot it. She hadn't 
gone to bed at all that night; she was sitting in Da- 
vid’s room, solitary and comfortless. Every one was 
asleep. Daddy staid by her as much as he could, but 
he had his business to see to, and when night came, he 
was tired. Besides she never wanted him nor any one 
to step inside David’s room. It was a sort of Holy 
of Holies to her, you see. She had been sitting there, 
wide awake and thinking, when suddenly she felt a 
soft little touch on her arm, and looked around, and 
there was David! 

“ Kitty, you know what it says in ‘In Memoriam,’ 
don’t you? There it is, the third volume on the sec- 
ond shelf—this is the passage: 


occurred early 


If one should bring me this report, 
That thou hadst fouch'd the land to-day 
> > . e * * > 

I shouki not feel it to be strange. 


I have always been struck with the poet’s rare insight. 

‘Mother was not surprised, she was only glad all 
through, though when she moved to throw her arms 
around her boy, he moved a little way apart. 

* No, darling!’ he said, ‘ not that now; I have come 
to talk with you. I can come only once, and it was 
hard to do, but I could not see you grieving so and 
not try, and I have been permitted. But just for this 
one time. I cannot come again. Listen, dearest.’ 

“ His face was the same, only far more beautiful, 
calm, and luminous. The peace of God, mother said 
afterward, was, shining in it, transfiguring and bright. 

“ His voice was as sweet as the wind in the pines on 
a summer’s day. He smiled at her, and said two or 
three times, ‘ Mother, dearest mother!’ 

“* Where I,am now,’ he went on, ‘ all 
derful, and the years flow by like 


is most won- 
smooth waves. I 
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have met my father, and a great many of our people. 
men and women whom I never knew, they lived so long 
ago, but they knew me and told me the ways of the 
new home and were glad when I came. There is no 
sorrow there, dear, and there is great love and joy, 
full joy in service. 

“* Now, I must tell you something, mother. When 
any one grieves as you do, it is known in heaven, and 
it makes those who love you wonder and wish they 
could help you, and sometimes they send messages by 
the angels who are always going to and fro, and some- 
times they visit you in dreams. This isn’t a dream. I 
am here, myself. I am David, your own lad. You still 
have duties, mother dear; your husband, your home, 
my brothers and sisters, and you must cease this grief 
and go on your way again, and be strong. Out there 
on the hill, there is nothing of me except my old 
clothes folded up and laid away. Send your flowers to 
the sick, to the sorrowful, and not to me, and be cheer- 
ful, mother dear, for the sake of your boy who is safe 
at home. Good-by, till he meets you there.’ 

‘A moment and he was gone, and mother was alone, 
but she had had a revelation in that strange hour, 
and she was comforted. 

* None of us saw her until the next morning. She 
came to breakfast in a white gown with a fleecy white 
shawl about her shoulders, and her dear eyes were 
softly shining. She spoke to us in her old way, only 
with a greater tenderness, and her old self-forgetful- 
ness had returned. 

‘Father exchanged glances with my sister Jean, 
and over his worn and weary face there crept a look 
of such peace and gratitude as I have seldom seen. 
Suddenly a robin in the apple-tree before the door be- 
gan to sing and poured out from his tiny throat a 
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“HIS FACE WAS THE SAME” 


golden cascade of rippling melody, and then the early 
eburch bells chimed, and the world was full of music. 

“*Tt is a beautiful Easter,’ said mother, ‘and we 
will go to church and carry our lilies; it will be lovely 
to see them on the altar, before we take them to the 
grave. I don’t feel about it as I did,’ she went on; ‘ the 
Lord has revealed Himself to me, that I can let my boy 
stay in heaven, if He needs him there, and I can be 
happy and peaceful here.’ 

“Then she told us what I have told you. 
just an Easter conquest, you see. 

“ Well, as time passed, mother took up her life in 
earnest, and her work in both hands with the old sweet 
contagious enthusiasm. She was not so full of fun as 
she used to be. The spring of mirth was gone. Yet a 
cheery brightness was in her mood, and her days were 
spent in looking out for others. 

“The hard winters which now and then come bring- 
ing dark hours for the poor were mother’s oppor- 
tunity, She would go from one home to another like 
a ministering angel. . 

“T shall never forget one day when, as we sat to- 
gether over our sewing in our sunny morning room, a 
white, breathless messenger came hurrying from the 
iron-works with the news that there had been an ac- 
cident and Scotch Jimmy was killed. Jimmy’s wife 
was a tall, swarthy Highland woman, of violent tem- 
per and stormy disposition, always quarrelling with 
her neighbors, and apt to find fault with her husband, 
whom everybody knew as a peaceable and even sort of 


It was 


man, a splendid workman, earning good wages. 
had no children. 
the man who brought the word said she was going on 
like a maniac. 

“Mother put on her cloak and hood and almost ran 


They 
People were afraid of Nanny, and 


the two miles to the works. A crowd was around 
Nanny’s cabin, and long before you reached the door 
you could hear the woman’s wild shrieks; the cries of 
an animal in despair they sounded like rather than 
the wail of a human being. When we reached the spot 
the crowd outside separated to let us enter the door, 
and the men took off their hats, for everybody loved 
and trusted mother. She went straight up to the rav- 
ing Nanny and put both arms around be, hushing 
her by the loving touch and not by any spoken re- 
monstrance. ‘Nanny, dear Nanny,’ she said. ‘Oh! 
madam!’ moaned the woman. ‘It’s Jimmy, Jimmy, 
that’s gone! Jimmy’s dead!’ 

“* Yes, Nanny.’ 

“*T’ll never see him again.’ 

“*Nanny,’ said mother, in the stillness, for every 
body was listening, ‘Jimmy was never so much alive 
in his life as he is this moment. - He’s all right, you 
poor, poor thing, and you'll be the one for us to pity. 
But Jimmy’s gotten past the worst, and has seen 
heaven, and God, all in the twinkling of an eye. / 
know. Now, dear heart, tell me where you keep your 
best gown, for I want you to be dressed and comfort- 
able with so many stranger folk coming in.’ 

“T might go on forever telling you about mother, 
but what’s the use? She just believes in the resur- 
rection of the dead. That is all. 

“Did she ever see David again? Oh, no! She 
doesn’t expect to. There’ll be all eternity for that, 
and she can wait.” 








TO MEET LIFE’S 
AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS 
HEN the thousand and one impressions that 
daily come to the eyes are recalled, it is a 
marvel that these complex optical instru- 
ments, the most perfect and delicate that are 
known, should keep in working order so ad- 
The mechanism, however, is not equal to the 
demands made upon it for more than two-thirds of the 
allotted time of the life of a human being. Eyes that 
have transmitted impressions perfectly to their owner 
for forty-five years begin to waver. They lose their 
roundness, and the focus at which objects are clearly 
seen becomes, monthly and yearly, more distant, so 
that a convex lens is necessary to make the objects 
clear at the usual distance. Man’s ingenuity has been 
such that he has been able, by means of lenses, to in- 
crease the power of those eyes which, either through 
congenital or acquired defects, have become imperfect. 
When the eye is faulty through the irregularity of the 
lens, or the lack of perfect curvature either of the lens 
itself or of the whole globe of the eye, the health suf- 
fers, since the false impressions reported to the brain 
have, momentarily, to be corrected. Three-fourths of 
the seeing is done in the brain. The object is merely 
transmitted to the nerve centres in the brain, while 
size, distance, the relation of one object to another, 
the upright position, even the effects of light and shade, 
are all reasoned out and adjusted in the brain itself. 
If, in addition to all this, the reports themselves are 
wrong, falsified by the imperfection of the instrument, 
the brain has thrown upon it so much more work that 
it is overtaxed. Yhe results of this are seen in head- 
aches, in nervous exhaustion, indigestion, and other 
remote disturbances, which wil! only disappear with 
the use of proper glasses. 

The changes which come to the eye as a result of 
age are beyond the power of the individual to remedy. 
It is true that the time for the wearing of glasses 
may be hastened by abuse of the eyes, but with all 
possible care that one may take, the eye that hitherto 
has been normal will need shortly before, or it may be 
shortly after, the age of forty-five the aid of glasses. 
So universal is this that an oculist, in his examina- 


EYES 


mirably 


tions of the refraction of the eye of his patient, can 


WEAR AND TEAR.—4y Dr. 


determine very accurately the number of his years. 
The responsibility of much eye trouble, however, can 
be brought directly home to the individual. It is due 
to the reckless expenditure of the eyesight. The ser- 
vice of the eyes is demanded in any and every light. 
The eyes are most tried by reading fine print, or doing 
the fine stitches of sewing or embroidery. If the print 
is on glossy paper whose smooth surface reflects, mir- 
rorlike, the light, the effect is very bad upon the eyes. 
If the embroidery is to be done on satin, or upon can- 
vas, with its bewildering maze of meshes, the strain 
is soon shown in the redness and the weariness of the 
eyes. Women’s eyes suffer greatly from the tax of 
veils. It only shows the great adaptability which the 
eyes share with every other part of the body, that the 
veils, with their intricate meshes and numerous dots 
of embroidery and chenille, do not occasion more trou- 
ble with the eyes than they do. The first thing to do 
in selecting a veil, if one has mercy upon the eyes, is 
to test its effect upon the sight, to see that the weave 
is not confusing and that the dots do not come athwart 
the eyes. 


The brightness of the eyes is not only requisite to 


enhance the personal appearance, but should hailed 
with satisfaction as an index of good health. It has 


already been pointed out that the avoidance of eye 
strain is necessary for this, but the eye also reflects 
in a great degree the condition of the other parts of 
the body, by its clearness. If the stomach is out of 
order or the liver is acting improperly, the eye is 
prompt to show the indigestion and the biliousness. 
The circulation of the blood must be kept to its high- 
est pitch of excellence by bathing properly and by 
taking a sufficient amount of exercise. The eyes are 
kept. bright by the interest one takes in life. No 
organ of the body is in such intimate connection with 
the brain and with mental processes as the eye. It 
ereates for the individual a world within himself, so 
that if it ever happens that the eyesight is taken away 
the memories of former impressions remain and assist 
in the mental pictures with which the individual has 
been richly supplied. 

The eye rests upon a cushion of fat which lines the 
bony socket formed in the skull. If this fat wastes 
away from illness, it gives the hollow-eyed look so fa- 





Grace Peckham Murray. 


miliar in an invalid. It would seem as if this fat were 
the first in the body to be affected, and that even emo- 
tion. causes its absorption. In the same way, the 
blood-vessels beneath the skin just below the eyes are 
played upon by mental and physical exhaustion, oc 
casioning the dark circles which appear. These are 
very troublesome to people with dark complexions. 
The difference of individuals in this respect is said to 
be due to the thinness of the skin. Where the skin is 
very thin the blood-vessels show more quickly. The 
wrinkling of the skin below the eyes, because it rests 
upon this yielding bed of fat instead of upon firm 
muscular tissue, as in the cheek, can be avoided by 
the use of astringent lotions, such as tannate of gly- 
cerine, or cologne and water, applied night and morn- 
ing. 

The eye lashes and brows form another chapter 
worthy of consideration; first, for the addition that 
they may be to the looks, and, next, as indicative of 
healthy eyes. It might seem that health should be 
placed first, but the scant, irregular eyebrows, or those 
that are bushy and ill formed, may exist without any 
eye trouble; and the eyelashes may be thin and short 
naturally, or as a result of inflammation of the eyes 
which has long since passed. Eyebrows are very 
amenable to care. If they are too thick and bushy 
and grow irregularly they may be shaped by remov- 
ing the superfluous hairs with tweezers. They should 
be brushed and shaped each morning when the toilette 
is made. If they are thin, the growth can be increased 
by gentle massage, and rubbing into them vaseline or 
lanoline. The action of these unguents is increased by 
the addition of a little muriate of quinine. They 
should also be carefully trimmed with the scissors 
when scanty and irregular in growth. 

Weak and easily inflamed eyes may be greatly 
strengthened by bathing them with salt and water, 
the solution made the strength of tears. The eye- 
glass which comes for the purpose should be filled 
with the solution and the eye opened into it. If au 
ordinary glass is used, this must be filled to the brim. 
A very good every-day eye lotion is camphor water— 
not the spirite—with the addition of ten grains of 
boracic acid; or a saturated solution of boracic acid can 
be used dropped into the eye night and morning 
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her executive ability, her clear-headedness and her 
poise have proved her to he a woman in whose hands 
such affairs will be properly managed. Since Mrs. 
Palmer’s selection as a delegate to the Exposition, 
President McKinley has conferred a like honor upon 
a number of other women; but it was Mrs. Potter 
Palmer who received the first invitation to attend the 
Paris Exposition in an official capacity. She and her 
husband sailed some days ago. 





THE MARCHIONKESS OF BLANDFORD, 


MRS. POTTER PALMER, 
” Mother of the Duke of Marlborough 





I f “ ‘ seut to the Paris Exposition by 
President McKinley 
, , women who have been thoroughly successful in the art 
HE Marchioness of Blandford, mother of the ZITKALA-SA, of impersonating the great characters of literature and 
present Duke of Mat Iborough — eS The Girl Violinist of the Carlisle Indian Band history. As Shylock the characterization is most com- 
to het marriage in 1843, Lady Frances Anne plete, ‘as the photograph shows. 
f vor - une, daughter of Charles — Siegfried Wagner is principally conspicuous for 
eeding te a he a hy 8 oo. what he has not done. There are always two opinions A young Indian girl, who is attracting much atten- 
te Wr ge fk Penta 3 “Ss regarding children born of great parents. One is that tion in Eastern cities, on account of her beauty and 
. . Marquis of Blandford By his death, in he the genius of the former is not expected to manifest many talents, is Zitkala-Sa, the violin soloist of the 
a ir eldest son, George Charles, or ae of Marl itself in the latter, and that any effort on the part of Carlisle Indian band, now on its way to the Paris Ex- 
rough; and upon his marriage with Miss anderbilt the child, unless greatly surpassing the achievements position. Zitkala-Sa is of the Sioux tribe of Dakota, 
his mother retained her title of Marchiencss of Biand- of the parent, is bound to suffer by comparison. While and until her ninth year was a veritable little savage, 
-e — ee arit — dmag- ‘i Prnelick as one Siegfried Wagner’s new opera, “ Barenheuter,” was en- running wild over the prairie and speaking no lan- 
Ao ,ny - me Se eS ee thusiasticall)y received in Paris and Berlin, his work guage but her own. Her first progress towards civil- 
‘of Saeed which amounted te £150400 off of which was ization was made at a Friends’ school in Indiana, and 
‘ d ‘ +} nail lothing for i 5 ened s she afterwards attended Karlham College in the same 
iecated othe peoton of Gitano eee ae State. Here she distinguished herself by carrying. of 
1s been entertaining the Dechess of Mestheccndh. nes the first prize in oratory, and also a first prize in an 
Vanderbilt. and Mrs. Welment. mother of tha deems inter-State oratorical contest among several Western 
, ' ; colleges. She became a teacher at the Carlisle Indian 
. ' rat to School, but resigned to devote herself to the study of 
ee eS a ay ee Bee the violin in Boston. She has also published 
tom ta Witte af a wt. sind a tin. Dalen Ge poe lately a series of articles in a leading magazine on the 
thine tn tee Saues ~, fit | Oe Soe the ‘Gone Se eae * Impressions of an Indian Childhood” and the “ School 
oem ao Seidiiele aateld the necessities afieied a in Life of an Indian Girl,” which display a rare com- 
SN ee ee ee ee 7 mand of English and much artistic feeling. 
lav in which women are interesting themselves, and - 





SIEGFPRIED WAGNER, 
Son of Richard Wagner 


in musical composition is disappointing. From a man 
of his inheritance, education, and environment, no- 
thing short of a work of genius was expected. He is 
now leading the Cologne orchestra, a role for which be 
seems best fitted. 





Mrs. Frances Carter, who gave a rendition of George 
Eliot’s poetic drama, “The Spanish Gypsy,” at the MRS. FRANCES CARTER, 
Waldorf-Astoria, March 30 last, is one of the few As Shylock, 





MES. FRANCES CARTER, 
Wh am rece y given several unique readings in New York. 




















IX.—THE ETHICS OF 


DON’T quite know how Mrs. Loring came to pick 
the Gibsons up. They were not what Carrie term- 
ed “quite nice »ple,” in what respect it was 
easy to see and difficult to say. Their jewelry was 
unexceptionable and barely ostentatious; their 

manners passed the presentation standard, if falling a 
little short in the nicer requirements of the tete-a-tete. 
They did not offend in the matter of “ Mr.” and “ Esq.,” 
but sniffed somewhat of “R. 8S. V. P.” Mrs. Gibson, 
too, insisted on the forms of chaperonage in a way that 
was rather more than a passing bow to custom, and 
which suggested the possibility of her having learned 
the necessity in a different school to that of Mrs. Lor- 
ing Chatterton. They had money. 

“What do you think of the Gibsons, Rol?” Carrie 
had said to me. “J don’t like them.” 

“T would rather introduce them to my relatives than 
to my friends,” I replied. 

It was pretty evident to me, after a short acquaint- 
ance with the Gibsons, that they were disposed to make 
much of me. Carrie noticed the same thing, and spoke 
her mind on the subject with the freedom of engaged 
youth. 

“ Mrs. Gibson’s a horrid woman, Rol, and it’s my 
opinion she wants you to marry Miss Gibson.” 

“ Caroline,” I replied, “ I applaud your concern, yet 
cannot blame Mrs. Gibson. She can see virtue where 
others see but corpulence. Besides, I consider Miss 
Gibson rather pretty.” 

“I’m sure she’s not pretty,” retorted Caroline; and 
proceeded to enlighten me on matters interesting and 
feminine. 

Mamma played the only game she knew very skil- 
fully. Her only mistake was in the inapplicability of 
the means, which was not her fault. Indeed, I feel al- 
most apologetically responsible myself, seeing the line 
worked so thoroughly, and mused instructively on the 
devotion of a mother to her child’s prospects. 

Miss Gibson was accomplished, and expensively fin- 
ished. As I had remarked to Carrie, she was decidedly 
pretty, and would talk Ibsen to you with her face in 
profile. She displayed an obtrusive girlhood that was 
not always as modest as its intention, and this pose of 
maidenhood in bud was apparently the one designed 
to net me. 

Mrs. Gibson gave a musicale, to which I persuaded 
Carrie with difficulty. She had evidently talked things 
over with Mrs. Loring, for that lady appeared also, and 
I was greatly gratified at the concern with which they 
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“MRS. LORING'S DISAPPROVING FACE.” 


watched me. I decided to give them all the entertain- 
ment they desired. They talked with an obvious in- 
tention of interesting me and keeping me apart from 
Miss Gibson. I was surprised to see so little strategy 
in a married woman. 

Miss Gibson was running a risk of palsying her 
hand in a vibrant mandolin solo, and producing music 
suggestive of the dotted line of a wheel-pen. I heard 
Carrie whisper to Mrs. Loring something about “ St. 
Vitus’s waltz,” for which I reproved her, considering 
whose house she was in. I then addressed Mrs. Loring. 

“ Somehow, Mrs. Loring,” I said, “ one thinks more 
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of English maidenhood as one advances in life. 
is something in the unsophisticated rose-bud.”’ 

Mrs. Loring nodded significantly, implying there was 
a good deal in the unsophisticated rose-bud; but I 
waited my time; | had a bolt in store for her. 

Miss Gibson had finished the solo in a tinseb dim- 
inuendo, the intent of which was to enchain the soul 
awhile longer in the regions to which it had been 
raised. I rose and crossed over to her. She was un- 


There 








“*THEY'RE SUCH A NUISANCE’” 


tangling herself from a mesh of colored mandolin rib- 
bons that would catch in the ruching of her corsage. 

“ They’re such a nuisance, Mr. Butterfield; I shall 
cut them off, I think.” 

I smiled at the unintentional suggestion, and assist- 
ed her in the extrication, glancing across at Mrs. Lor- 
ing’s disapproving face. Miss Gibson sat down and 
made room for me beside her. She twined the mando- 
lin ribbons among her fingers, and Mrs. Gibson moved 
farther away. 

“Are you leaving town soon, Mr. Butterfield?” in- 
quired the unsophisticated rose-bud, engagingly. 

It was a better opening than I had looked for; I took 
advantage of it. 

“TI had meditated going down into the country for 
a little fishing, shortly,” I replied; “probably in a 
week or two.” 

“You are fond of fishing, are you not, Mr. Butter- 
field?” she inquired, tying a knot in a red ribbon. 

“ Tt’s a pleasure,” I answered, “as much of the mind 
as of the body. I know of nothing more exciting than 
the suspense of the first nibble. The angler, male or 
female, has peculiar joys and fears of which the lay- 
man knows nothing.” 

“Oh, I should so love it!” replied Miss Gibson, glan- 
cing down at a small shoe that protruded from the 
lacy hem of her skirts. I followed her glance and 
knew in my soul that Mrs. Loring and Carrie were 
watching me. 

“The first nibble taken,” I continued, warming to 
my work, “all the finesse of playing your victim com- 
mences. There is a wide difference between hooking 
your fish and landing him. He must be humored and 
coaxed, or you lose him, bait and all.” 

I took one of the ribbons in my hand. 

“It must be most annoying to have all your trouble 
for nothing, is it not. Mr. Butterfield?” 

“You follow me perfectly,” I replied. “ Especially 
when you have made sure of your fish. Often enough 
you have chosen the wrong fly, or your line has been 
seen by the fish; and he is a shy thing, a very timid 
creature.” 

She laid ground-bait for me by dropping her fan. I 
nibbled again, and returned it.to her. 

“The fish, too, becomes cunning with age; and you 
must not play a middle-aged trout-as a boy does a 
minnow. Believe me, Miss Gibson, he is not easily 
caught if he is worth the landing,” 

Mrs. Gibson passed with a smile, but did not dis- 
turb the situation. I rose to get Miss Gibson an ice, 
and resumed my seat near her. She placed the man- 
dotin on the other side, adjusted her gown, and diin- 
inished the distance between us by an inch. Again her 
fan dropped, and as we both stooped to pick it up our 
hands touched. 

Honestly, I acquit Miss Gibson of intention. 

“Yet another method of landing your trout,”-I con- 
tinued, “is by what is called ‘ tickling;’ but then your 
fish must be asleep, and it cannot fairly be classed as 
sport.” 

“But surely, Mr. Butterfield.” said Miss Gibson, 
playing me with her eyes, “fishing must be very 
cruel? Fancy the poor thing with the hook. Doesn’t 
it hurt?” 

“TI believe,” I returned, “ they rather enjoy it, Miss 
Gibson; particularly what is called the softer-mouthed 
kind of fish.” 


“How very curious!” said the credulous rose-bud, 
somewhat absently. She evidently took my remarks on 
the subject as so much natural history, and was inter- 
ested in them only as such. She glanced at the man- 
dolin ribbons, and I saw her revolving means of sup- 
plementing the line by the net. She made a fresh cast. 

“ And how long do you expect to be away, Mr. But- 
terfield ?” 

Mrs. Loring and Carrie were approaching, but Mra. 
Gibson, who had not apparently been watching, inter- 
cepted them, and dammed the stream adroitly. Carrie 
was placed at the piano, and the preserve maintained 
inviolaté. Mrs. Loring talked sweetly to her hostess 
witli one eye on me. 

“T could not say,” I replied; “until my friends 
yearn for me back again, I suppose.” 

She made the response elementary, and shortened 
her line. 

“ But. your friends will be sorry to lose you at all,” 
she replied, with a soft sparkle under her lashes. “ I’m 
sure mother will.” 

“Indeed?” I answered. “ My friends conceal their 
desire for my presence with most generous considera- 
tion. I am allowed great liberty.” 

“Oh, Mr. Butterfield! How can you say so?” 

I ought not to have done it. I reproach myself for 
it—but the temptation! Miss Gibson was really nice, 
if not “quite nice.” It was unfair, but I am of no 
stronger fibre than my fellow-men. As I leaned for- 
ward, I knew that the landing-net was ready and the 
gaff poised. I sought her eyes, and spoke low. 

“Shall you be sorry to lose me, Miss Gibson?” 

The color rose faintly on her cheek. She hesitated, 
her eyes cast down. She had not fallen in love with 
me. It was the mother’s doing. 

Help came from outside. Mrs. Gibson blinked her 
vigilance for one short moment. Carrie crowded the 
last few bars of music into an accelerando that would 
have harrowed the soul of the composer, and she and 
Mrs. Loring were upon us. 


“Oh, Miss Gibson!” 
said Carrie, with a sweet- \ 
ness of expression that 7 
astonished me, consider- ¢ 2 


ing the real state of her 
feelings, “do please play 


again. Rollo and I must Veo? 

go very shortly, and we gq 

should so love to hear cs JET 

you. Won’t you, dear?” 4. oF Ng fr, 
“We cannot possibly v Ly wre - 


leave without,” implored ¢ 
Mrs. Chatterton. 

Nothing was possible 
but compliance, and Miss 
tibson took her seat near 
the piano. 

Mrs. Loring and Caro- 
line mounted determined 
guard over me, one on 
each side, but didn’t ih ? 1 ew 
speak. It was not until \ q 
we were on the way home \ “=2y 
that the storm broke. 

* Rollo Butterfield,” 
said Mrs. Loring, icily, oyenene ‘ 
“T’m deeply surprised at 
you.” ™ 

“And why, my dear 
Mrs. Loring?” I asked, 
blandly. 

“Did you propose to 
that—that Gibson girl?” 

“Proposal, Mrs. Loring,” I replied, “is an excite- 
ment that would be of more general indulgence but for 
the risk of acceptance. It is a valuable sensation, and 
I greatly regret its attendant danger.” 

“You have no more perception than a child. Don't 
you know that those people are doing all they can to 
catch you? I never saw anything so shameless.” 

“Mrs. Loring,” I replied, slowly and distinctly, 
“your ingenuousness charms me. You call Mrs. Gib- 
son’s conduct shameless; yet you yourself would empty 
half the bachelors’ clubs in London. I forget precisely 
the number of years it is since you first endeavored 
to curtail my own celibate freedom, but I believe you 
have devoted no small part of your attention to my 
poor case.” 

“ Millie Dixon is different,’ she retorted. 

“We are not discussing Millicent, but the ethics of 
angling. I am’ surprised that you should not recog- 
nize your own position in the matter. You do not 
want me to be more precise?” 

“T don’t want you to be anything but moderately 
sane,” she returned. “If you can’t see the difference 
between the Gibsons and Millicent Dixon—” 

She left me to conclude the sentence for myself. 
Mrs. Loring Chatterton was in a bad temper, and 
evaded the argument pettishly. I turned to Caroline. 

“ Has my little sister anything to say?” I asked. 


“A MANDOLIN SOLO.” 


“Rol dear,” she said, anxiously, “ what were you 
and Miss Gibson talking about ?” 

I took her hand. 

“Nothing, Caroline,” I replied, “but a few ob- 


servations on the trout, his habits, and the method of 
his capture.” 

“ Exemplifying the fact.” Mrs. Loring struck in, 
crossly, “ that he is a cold-blooded creature.” 

Mrs. Loring scored a bye. 
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HE girl gardener is beginning to flourish in Eng- female student. The attendance has almost doubled year 
land. If you have any doubts on the subject, you by-year, and the young women who have taken the col- 
should is I did, to Swanley, not far from lege course are occupying positions all over the United 
London There is a Horticultural College there, Kingdom. Two of them are in the famous Kew Gardens, 
where fifty-nine young women are demonstrating near London. Two are in the Edinburgh Botanical Gar- 

that times have changed since *‘Adam delved and Eve dens, and two in the public gardens at Dublin 
spar are on a large estate at Arbroath, called Letham Grange. 

l'here are also a few Adams in the college—eleven, or One is at the home established by Lady Henry Somer- 
some foolish number like that. But what is called the set at Duxhurst. One is at Wycombe Abbey, two at the 
woman's branch has grown so fast that it is by far the Convalescent Home at Hale, one at the Royal Holloway 
larger part of the plant, literal and figurative College, and so on. 

HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE AT SWANLEY, ENGLAND. 

In England everybody either basa garden or dreams of One day I went out to Kew to see how a woman would 
having one An American family with a modest subur- look when she was making a business of gardening 

n home hires aman to come and mow the lawn. Then diligent inquiring of the various men who were working 
it patronizes the florist and the green-grocer An English about the sleee, I found an enclosure where, so I was told, 
family has its own flowers, its own vegetables, iis own I would find the women at work. I was exploring the 
fruit—grown on the sunny side of a brick wall—and a place, when I came across two half-grown boys engaged 
gardene So it is natural enough that the girl-gardener in potting plants 


en should have taken root in England, and that, having 
taken root, it should thrive. At Swanley they say that 
they cannot begin to supply the demand for women gar- 


deners 


rhe woman's branch was started in 1891 with one lone 


*Can you tell me where I can find the women garden 
ers?” I asked 

“What do you want with them?” said one of the lads 

**Why—lI want to talk with them.” 

‘* What is your business?” 
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AT WORK IN 148 ROS 

“T will tell them.” This with great dignity. attire 

“* Well?” rable 

I looked at the two boys. There was an unmistakable twinkle in novi 

eyes. There was also an uncommon delicacy about their features, a pe to Ke 
fluffiness about their hair. At 

“Oh!” these 

Then we all laughed—the two girl gardeners and I. They would | of M 
deceived the very elect. They wore bicycle caps, flannel shirts, tr went 

a long apron coming from over their shoulders and reaching to belo Th 
knees. Also they wore wooden shoes, a detail which is insisted upo: fair 

Sir William Dyer, director of the Gardens. As for the rest of their | work 
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to the first variety. In the spring and early fall their 
work begins at 6.30 a.m., and their liberty does not come, 
except for meals, until 5 p.m. In the winter they begin 
work at nine. In wet weather in-door work is always 
possible for the women. Otherwise they are expected 
to do the same work the men do. The practical work is 
taken in rotation, each student returning to thie same de- 
partment every fifth day. 

The college grounds of about forty-three acres include 
fruit, flower, and vegetable gardens, orchards, a mush- 
room house, dairy, and about twenty glass houses. Here 


As for the places the students secure, all kinds are offer 
ed to them. But an experience of two years is scarcely 
enough to fit any one to take charge of a large place with 
green-houses galore, gardens, lawns, and only a gardener 
knows what else. The girls have shown good enough 
judgment to recognize this fact, and have preferred either 
to be a subordinate under a head gardener, or to take 
charge of smaller places. 

Finally, there is the question of how well it pays. Mrs 
Watson was not prepared to give a definite statement 
about wages, but said that in England the pay is not large. 




































































RK IN 4E ROSE-GARDEN 
attire, it has been adopted for various reasons. It is more suitable, more du- 
rable, and more healthful. In addition, it saves the wearer from the an 
: in noyance of being singled out and watched by the visitors who flock 
, pe to Kew in summer-time. Dressed as they are, the girls pass unobserved. 
At the college itself the girls wear short skirts. Most of them have 
these skirts made of tweed, but they would do better to follow the example 
uuld of Miss Petty, who, after being a student, is now an assistant teacher. She 
ir wears a Whole suit of beavy biue drill 
rr The course at the college is by no means child’s play or any dilettante af- 
up f ['wo years of hard work are required before a diploma is given. The 
ir | work is both practical and theoretical, but the lion’s share of the time goes 
=] 
: ey a 
” t ‘ 
“3 \ 
, . 
, 24 
, 
7 
THE PEACH-HOUSE. 
the girls are taught, by actual experiment, not only the Still, there are perquisites. ‘The tliree young women at 
culture of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, but also bee-keep- Letham Grange, for instance, have their own cottage on 
ing, the care of cows, milking, butter-making. and other the estate. That is to say, they occupy it free of rent. A 
things of the kind servant also is assigned to them, and as they bave their 
But, as already said, it is good hard work. But the own garden, their living amounts to almost nothing. 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the proof of They have no sinecure, however. They do their share of 
the healthfulness of the work has been found inthe doing the work, even to taking their turn at ‘ stoking” the fur 
of it. Certainly I never saw a rosier set of girls than naces which warm the greenhouses. 
those at the college. Mrs. Watson, the ‘lady superin- The money-making possibilities are greatest in the line 
tendent” of South Bank, the woman's ball, added her of which the college makes a specialty—practical garden- 
testimony to that of the rosy cheeks and brighteyes. She ing forthe supply of the market. In America, where land 
told of one girl who could scarcely get well enough even is so much more easily secured, this avenue of money- 
to begin the course: Now she is as blooming as the rest. making would be much easier of access. 
—— 
GATHERING CARNATIONS FOR MARKET ' 
os 
+ 
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GOWN OF DOTTED CHALLI 


NE of the most attractive garments of the 


present season consists of a five-gored skirt 
made with introduced fan-pleats at the foot 
of each gore, and accompanied by a box pleat 
ed waist with broad sailor collar. The 
pattern form of this garment, published for the first 
time with this issue of Harper's Bazar, consists of 
one-half of the front gore, one side gore, and one side 
back gore Allowance is made on the pattern for a 


three-inch hem rhe pattern of the waist comprises a 
complete foundation lining, perforated to show the po 


sition for placing the chemisette; also one-half of the 
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GOWN OF 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 277 


DOTTED CHALLI 
(See Page 387.) 


back and one-half of the front outer forms, together 
with a two-piece sleeve and one-half of the sailor col 
lar, the latter joined upon the shoulders and there 


fitted. The skirt should be stitched down two-thirds 





New Pearl Buttons and fashionable Fabrics: 


1. Khaki Cloth. 
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of its length at the gores, and the extra fulness, which 

will be seen on the pattern, is to be arranged in two 
side pleats on each side of the seam, according to the 
notches and perforations on the pattern. These should 
be pressed smodth before being finally bound at the 
top. A very good method of treating them is to whip 
the material at the top of the pleats once they are 
folded, and tack them in position to the skirt—or drop- 
skirt, if the latter lining form be preferred. The ori- 
ginal model was of fine challi, but the desjgn is equal- 
ly suitable for treatment in brown or white bird's-eye 
linen, or heavy batiste, or cloth. If of the last, the 
seams may be strapped throughout their length, and, 
where special novelty is desired, the folding of the 
pleats may be reversed and the effeet presented from 
the outside be made that of a box-pleat. Where this 
is done the top of the pleats should be secured by silk 
* erow-tacks,” finished with straps pointed, stitched, or 
fastened with small silk or gilt buttons. The fan ef- 
fect in the centre of the back is carried quite to the 
waist-line, and falls in graceful fulness to the feet. 
The skirt may be made up with fitted lining, cut ac- 
cording to the outside pattern if desired; but in some 
instances such a lining of the pleats would make the 
appearance too bulky. The best tailors cut a lining 
exactly like the outside skirt, but omit the extra ful- 
ness required for the lower pleats. The lining and 
the outside are now stitched together to where the 

leats meet the seam, and the smooth edges of the lin- 
ing are then tacked down to an under fold of the fan- 
pleat, so that the entire body of the skirt is lined, but 
the fan (or pleats) hangs free. 

The pattern of the waist is notched and perforated 
to show the formation of the pleats, the outer crease 
of which in each case is perforated, as 
described. in former dress-making notes 
that have appeared on this page. After 
the pleats have been properly creased, 
or pressed into position, they may be 
adjusted to the lining form at shoulders 
and neck. They ‘should then be ar- 
ranged about the waist-line, letting out 
or taking in the fulness so as to adjust 
them to the waist measure of the future 
wearer. The sailor collar may be at- 
tached to the bodice or made adjustable, 
according to preference. If the garment be of challi 
the collar should have « single lining of silk. If of 
linen, it may be finished with a fine hem-stitched bor- 
der. Any preferred material may be employed for the 
chemisette and standing collar. The sleeves are made 
complete with cuff which separates in the centre of 
the back and flares prettily over the hand. 

To make this costume for a woman of medium size 


64% yards of challi 40 inches wide 
would be required, or 8Y, yards of 
linen 36 inches wide. 


CHILD’S THIN FROCK 


CHARMING little frock for a 
girl from four to ten years 
old is made with a deep Em- 
pire yoke that fits closely 


about the figure to a depth of 
about two inches below the arm’s eye. 
The model from which this new gar- 
ment, our latest pattern design for lit- 
tle ones, is taken, was of flowered or- 


gandie. The skirt has three one- 
quarter -inch tucks and a three - and- 
one-half-inch hem, over which may be 


placed a full ruffle of 
ery if desired. The 
narrow bead edge 
chemisette made of 
insertion arranged 


lawn embroid 
yoke is defined by 
which borders a 
fine tucking and 
in alternate strips. 


= 


2. Paris Cord. 8. Veiling Ondulé. 





4. Lace Barége. 


bt 7h3ic Moeeetk 


The outlines for this yoke are perforated upon the pat- 
tern. All-over trimming of any variety may be u 
for the yoke. The one-piece elbow sleeves are gathered 
into the armhole and, again, into a flat band of bead- 
ing just above the elbow. The pattern of one shaped 
ruffle is included in that of the waist, by which to form 
the garniture over the upper arm. A very pretty ef- 
fect may be obtained by continuing une ruffle across the 
front of the yoke at its lower edge. If the garment is 
to be made of non-washable goods, such as taffeta silk, 
or other light Dresden - fguped silk, a smooth narrow 
satin ribbon or bands of velvet would carry out the 
scheme of trimming very prettily. If designed for af- 
ternoon or party use, the ruffles over the upper arm 
may be made of knife-pleated mousseline de soie, edged 
with a baby-ruching of the same material. The new 
design is equally appropriate for treatment in plain 
nainsook, or in any of the smooth French ginghams. 
The pattern for this little garment will be found to 
have notches about the upper edge of the skirt, show- 
ing the exact division of the gathering of the same. 
It also allows for three quarter - inch tucks, as above 
described. 

To make this frock for a little girl of four years 3 
yards of organdie would be required, together with a 
half-yard of all-over trimming for the yoke form. A\l- 
lowance is not made in this given quantity for the ruf- 
fle. For each additional size allow one-half yard. 





CHILD'S THIN FROCK 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 278.—({See Page 337.) 


5. Panne Cloth. 6. Figured Panne Cloth. 
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Bonnet oF settee net-work with lice edge and white egret plumes. 
Strings of black moueseline de svle 


OMPLAINT is often made when new styles 
are exhibited that few costumes among them 
are at all becoming or suitable for elderly 
women to wear, and although the times have 
certainly changed in so far that women now 

dress at sixty-five very much as they do at forty, still 
many of the more exclusive and conspicuous fashions 
are certainly inappropriate for women who have passed 
their first youth. The old lady of our mothers’ time, 
with her cap, and a gown open a little at the throat 
to show soft folds of tulle, mull, or Brussels net, is 
now not often seen; but there are still many old ladies 
who like to dress like old ladies, and yet do not wish 
to be conspicuously at odds, in this dressing, with the 
styles of the day. 

Fashion is now kinder to elderly women than for- 
merly, for the capricious dame permits them to wear 
a wide assortment of colors, instead of confining them 
to sober black. Soft grays and purples are quite ap- 





Sruxet cown of black diagonal with braiding ; lace yoke and gray 
satin vest with steel buttous, Bonnet of net with jet ornaments and 
curled egrets. 





propriate for women who are sixty-five and older. The 
gown may be very effective in design, quite in keeping 
with the fashion of the day, and yet have an individ- 
uality about it that is very charming. Too many 
flounces and ruffles are out of place, and the plainer 
the skirt is made, the better. There should be soft 
folds of the material itself, whether it be of cloth, 
silk, or of peau de soie, or flat bands of passementerie, 
with or without beads. Trimmings of lace and even 
a little applique of cut-work on a skirt are quite per- 
missible; but all trimmings should be laid on flat. The 


skirts may have the gored front and side breadths, but 
must be made with a little fulness—not gathers, but 


fulness—at the top of the front breadth, to allow for 


the rather larger figure apt to be acquired with the 
years. A long skirt in the house is altogether the 


prettiest, but for the street the skirt may be of walk- 
ing length. 

Eton jackets, or short jackets of any description, 
are quite unsuitable for the wear of elderly women. 


Lone ovors oLoak for a middle-aged woman 


collar are of velvet, with black chiffon cape and ruffle 


The lapels, cuffs, and 


A three-quarter-length, half-fitting, is quite the short- 
est coat an elderly woman should wear in the street, 
and, almost without exception, a long coat or cape, 
which may be, if desired, of the richest material and 
elaborately trimmed, will be the most becoming to her. 
A particularly good coat, stylish this season, has a 
fitted yoke with considerable fulness below it. This 
may be in cloak shape long enough to reach nearly to 
the bottom of the skirt. The sleeves are not small and 
can even be in bishop shape. There must be a cape 
collar of chiffon or lace, or, if desired, the yoke may 
be of passementerie over velvet. The collar should be 
high and in the flaring style, or, if that is not becom- 
ing, a low collar, though still with a slight flare. This 
collar fastens at the throat with a ribbon bow that has 
long ends, a broad ribbon being better than a farrow 
one. 

If a regular walking gown is preferred, the best 
model to select is one with a plain gored skirt, with a 
box-pleat or gathers in the back, and a three-quarter 
length, half-fitting coat. The revers of the coat may be 
of handsome silk, passementerie, or of plain, dull silk, 
and the best waist to wear with it is a boned and 
fitted silk waist. Shirt-waists are not suitable for 
elderly women to wear. The best style of dress waist 
to wear when a woman is no longer young is one that 
has a straight front effect in pleated chiffon, lace, or 
mousseline de soie. This permits revers that are broad 
at the shoulders and taper down to a point below the 
waist, giving a long line to the figure. Another pretty 
way is to make the waist with jacket fronts. 

For a really old, old lady, who dresses in handsome 
silk most of the time, there is nothing prettier than 
the old style of dress—buttoned down the front, and 
open a little at the throat to show the folds of white 





Cap or rine white lawn and lace, with bow of black velvet ribbon 
Neck-handkerchief of mull and lace. 
Brussels net, the waist of the dress trimmed with 
bands of the silk put on to give long lines; the skirt 
plain, trimmed with folds of the material. This is for 
the old lady whe still clings to the fashion of a cap. 

It is rather difficult as one grows old to choose a 
becoming bonnet. A safe rule to follow is to select a 
shape long enough at the sides, rather than one of the 
little round French bonnets, charming with young 
faces, but incongruous framing those on which Time 
has set his mark deeply. There should be some trim- 
ming in front, but the general effect of the bonnet must 
be low, unless for a woman of middle age who still 
wears smart clothes and is socially much in evidence, 
For her a smaller bonnet with an aigrette or stiff orna- 
ment at the side is becoming, but it must always be 
worn with bonnet-strings—a necessity, indeed, for all 
bonnets for older women. Good bonnets in jetted net 
and tulle that are quite appropriate for women who 
are seventy and over seventy years of age are shown; 
also bonnets of straw, though the latter are hard to 
find in desirable shapes. A. T. ASHMORE. 





Hovst gown of «triped wool with raffles of black silk edged with a 
heavy lace; revere, and stitched bands around the bodice, of the 
silk; white lace scarf. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

rYPE- WRITTEN LETTERS 
ELOON hesitated an instant; then he pushed 
out among the people, and walked on slowly 


in the direction taken by Miss Armstrong. 
He was following her, though he would hard 
ly have acknowledged the fact Presently 
she turned mto West Street, and then to the left on 


l'remont Street; here she paused and looked in at a 
window, but absently, and then glanced rapidly and 


keenly about her as if searching for some one. 

Meloon stepped beneath an entrance to a store, and 
He could not 
have scoffed 


was thus beyond the range of her vision 


have told why he did this; and he would 


it the fact that these few trivial moments seemed 
freighted as if with the excitement of an adventure 
Why, what adventure was it because he happened to 
see an acquaintance on a Boston street? Such a 


thing might happen at any time, and not stir his pulses 


in the least 

Was Billy looking for some one? It seemed so. For 
whom ’ 

Meloon caught himself up for the fierceness with 


which he put this inquiry to himself, and his abundant 
but rather superficial evnicism came to his aid. 

He thrust his hands into the pockets of his coat and 
forcibly withdrew his eyes from Billy, though not until 
he had seen her resume her walk up Tremont Street. 

He stood the Common, the bleak 
winter wind striking hard upon him and seeming more 


staring across at 


chill than the breezes from the mountains at home. 
the reaction from his sudden journey had not yet 
come; he was still feeling the flow and the intoxication 


of the impulse, and his obedience to it 


Starting to cross to the Common, he felt some one 


take hold of his arm 
Meloon! How are you! This is a surprise!” 
The next moment he was shaking hands warmly 
with Hildreth, whose eyes, even in the instant of 
Begun in Haxrer’s Bazan No. +.. Vol. XXXIII 


greeting, wandered off questioningly among the moving 
people, and the elder man said to himself: “ She was 
looking for him.” , 

Hildreth presented a nearly faultless appearance of 
handsome mageulinity: freshly shaven, bright - eyed, 
perhaps too obtrusively well dressed. 

* Been in the city long?” he asked. 

“ No—can't you see the hayseed in my hair?” 

“Pshaw! There’s no hayseed about you.” 

“ There’s certainly none about you, Hildreth. You're 
fine as silk. I don’t believe you ever wore denim over- 
alls and shovelled manure on the Meloon farm. You 
dazzle me. Do opera-singers look this way when they’re 
let out on-the streets?” 

“ Come, now, don’t make fun of me. You were aw- 
fully good to me, Meloon. I can never be grateful 
enough to you. I was down on my luck then. Come 
to my room, and we'll have lunch together.” 

Meloon hesitated, but his companion put his hand 
through his arm and walked him to the Vendome. Sit- 
ting down there in his own room, Hildreth offered a 
cigar, which was refused. He tossed it back into the 
holder and clasped his hands back of his head, stretch- 
ing out his feet and gazing at them. 

Meloon sat quietly, his strong face showing in singu- 
lar contrast to the fine countenance opposite him. 

“T can guess why you came down,” Hildreth said, at 
last. 

“IT wanted to find a good market for a lot of russets 

first-class apples for spring.” 


* Oh—eh!” 
Meloon repeated his remark, and then smiled. Hil 
dreth laughed, a trifle constrainedly. Meloon added 


that he was going to mix a little opera with his rus- 
sets 
“IT want to find out what kind of a tenor my hired 
man makes. I heard some girls saying just now that 
Hildreth was a better lover than—was it Maurel?” 
Hildreth struck one hand down on the stuffed arm of 
his chair 


“ Oh, damn it all!” he eried out. Then he hurriedly 


continued: “I hope you'll pardon me, Meloon. Of 
course | want the women to like me, but I wish they 
wouldn't write so many letters. Look at that” 
pointing to a heap of envelopes on a table near 
“ those came since yesterday morning. I’ve only open- 
ed a few; but they all came from women. It’s a 
bore.” 

“ Be less attractive then. It’s your only remedy.” 

“Don’t laugh at me. Billy—Miss Armstrong—has 
more than that.” 

“ And hers are all from men, I suppose?” 

* No—the most of them, of course; but no end of 
girls fall in love with her and write to tell her so, and 
to beg an autograph — some want a lock of hair; and 
some implore a moment’s interview, and permission to 
kiss her hand. She used to read every letter, but she 
doesn’t now. Her maid reads ’em, and tells her what 
she sees fit.” 

Hildreth paused and looked somewhat abstractedly 
about the room. 

“ There’s one odd thing, though,” he resumed — and 
then he stopped again. He rose and sauntered to the 
window. He turned about towards his guest, who was 
watching him. 

“ The odd thing is that she has a letter every day 
from somebody who uses a type-writer.” 

“ Lots of people use a type - writer,” remarked Me 
loon. 

“ Oh, of course—of course. But if you were smitten 
with a prima donna, would you print your effusion to 
her?” 

“I? Oh, it’s hard telling what I should do. The 
commission merchant who takes my butter and hogs 
and maple sugar always sends type with the word ‘ dic 
tated’ in the top left-hand corner.” 

“ Hogs ’—butter?—but you are laughing at me, Me 
loon. I find I have the same inclination to confide in 
you that | had when I was up in New Hampshire on 
your farm. Now, to tell you the truth, I'm miserably, 
eursedly jealous of that type-written letter that comes 


(Continued on page 310.) 





“* YOU 


ARE LAUGHING AT ME, MELOON!'” 








THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 


T every turn of all sorts of affairs a 
woman's opportunity appears. Just 
now in South Africa it is an op- 
portunity to assist in maintaining 
British supremacy and fostering 

the unity of the empire. British success 
in the Boer war is conceded. But after 
the victory in war there remains the 
searcely less difficult task of making loyal 
British subjects out of defeated foes and 
rebel South-Africans. Women have under- 
taken this work. The Guild of Loyal Wo- 
men at Cape Town is organized for the 
purpose. The members seek by teaching 
patriotism to inspire devotion to the Brit- 
ish flag, and by tact in social intercourse 
to smooth away differences arising from 
the war. Beyond this, the guild aspires to 
make women a political force throughout 
the British Empire. Union is sought with 
the Canadian Daughters of the Empire, 
and similar leagues in Great Britain and 
the colonies, the object being to develop a 
feeling of kinship and common patriotism 
among all the women of the empire. The 
women a unit, the unity of the empire is 
assured, is argued. On the whole, the 
movement is a singularly logical exten- 
sion of the power of the domestic sex in 
the realm of politics. 


@n. 


HILE Great Britain has been absorbed 

in advancing civilization by force of 
arms in South Africa, starvation has been 
eating into her empire in India. There are 
5,000,000 people dependent on the govern- 
ment relief works for food. Nearly 20,- 
000,000 more are on the verge of starva- 
tion, and still 35,000,000 more are living 
on insuflicient food. Death and hunger 
hold high carnival. Mothers fall by the 
way-side, and by their dead bodies children 
lie helpless, screaming for food. In the 
government relief works fires blaze day 
and night burning the dead to whom help 
has come too late. All this horror is a 
full meal for Indian discontent with Brit- 
ish rule. The spirit of disaffection is said 
to spreading over the country. The 
greatest hope that appears is the rule of 
the Curzons. Again a woman’s opportu- 
nity not neglected. Lady Curzon has 
brought the ability and good sense of an 
American woman to aid her husband in 
securing the confidence of the natives of 
India. By the officials who preceded him, 
natives, high and low alike, were treated 
as slaves. Lord Curzon, on the contrary, 
has regard for their humanity. Accom- 
panied by his American wife, he has ever 
personally inspected the plague-stricken 
districts of the country, seeking to benefit 
the sufferers. He has exhausted the re- 
sources of the government, fighting the 
famine, and draughts on the Leiter mill- 
ions have freely supplemented government 
aid. While these efforts have been inade- 
quate to materially reduce the misery in 
India, to silence the mutterings of re- 
bellion, still to the Curzons is due the 
credit of whatever good feeling towards 
Great Britain prevails in India to-day. 


@n. 


CERTO RICO continues to be a bone 

of contention in Congress and a blot 
upon the good faith of the American peo- 
ple. When General Miles made his tri- 
umphal entrance into the island, he found 
a gentle, civilized people who welcomed the 
American flag as the emblem of political 
liberty and material prosperity which in 
the name of the United States he promised 
them. Little children scattered flowers in 
the path of the American hero and sang 
the American national hymn. After two 
vears, the American flag waves over what 
in Puerto Rico? Little children naked 
and hungry: men idle; women in despair. 
Work is nowhere to be had in the island, 
and want is everywhere. For political lib- 
erty the people have the autocratic rule 
of a military government. Instead of the 
prosperity which union with the United 
States was to bring them, they have busi- 
ness paralyzed by American polities, and 
—insult added to injury—a donation of 
$2,000,000 from the American government 
to relieve their beggary. In the mountain 
districts of Puerto Rico 30,000 women 
wander naked. Thousands of children are 
unable to attend the schools the American 
government has established, because the 
teachers refuse to receive them stark naked. 


@n. 


ECRETARY HAY’S _ correspondence 

with all the powers of earth concern- 
ing the open-door policy in China has been 
made public, and the American diplomatist 
is generally complimented on having ac- 
complished a neat stroke. Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and Jap- 
an have agreed to join with the United 
States in keeping the ports of China open 
to the commerce of the world. But there 
is a power with whom Mr. Hay seems to 
have exchanged no letters. It is the wicked 


old lady of China herself—the Empress 
Dowager. What if the “woman in the 
case” should yet be heard from to the 


surprise of civilization? 





that the only basison which she would have | 


| the 
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A” exquisite bit of irony appears in con- 
nection with Russia’s disturbing in- 
fluence among nations. The Old Style 
calendar retained by Russia becomes a 
great nuisance in consequence of her im- 
portance in every-day international affairs. 
The calendar is to be changed, therefore, 
and the gentle Czar would have the month 
of March named “ Peace,” commemorative 
of Russia’s part in modern history. 


@n. 


| geen effort to intervent in 
Great Britain’s war with the Boers 
left him just one cause for self-congratu- 
lation. Nobody hit him. This is more 
than the man who seeks to come between | 
enemies commonly has to be thankful for. 
Great Britain informed the United States | 


peace with the Boers is unconditional sur- 
render. She thanked Brother Jonathan for 
his proffered kind office, and bade him go 
about his business. Thus we retire from 
any part in the Transvaal with no glory 
and—thank Heaven!—no broken heads. 


@n. 





HE world of labor has an ugly look. 


in Chicago, 55,000 men are idle on | 
strike. Also the sale of fire-arms and ex- | 
plosives shows a remarkable increase. | 


There has been nothing like it since the | 
preparation for the anarchist riots of 1886. | 
History seems about to repeat itself. 
Growing out of the disorders in Chicago, 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists will order a strike that is to extend 
all through the United States and Canada. 
One hundred thousand machinists are to 
increase the army of idlers. In New York 
a cigar-makers’ strike unsettles the labor 
of 20,000 persons. In this strike women 
have figured conspicuously and heroically. 
They have stood for the principle of union 
without reference to individual necessities. 
The declaration of one is typical: “I am 
mother of three children, and I have 
to work hard to keep a roof over their 
heads. It is uphill work for me to get 
along, but I will add my mite to the fund 
for the encouragement of the strikers, and 
not do a stroke of work until the union 
wins the day.” 


@n. 


| T is said a woman will take a hand in 
determining who shall be the next Pres- 
ident of the United States. Mrs. Dewey 
the woman. Piqued by the common 
comment that the Admiral sacrificed all 
his chance of becoming President by mar- 
rying her, she has concluded that the coun- 
try shall know such is not the case. A wo- 
man’s will and a woman’s way may hold 
surprises for mere politicians. 
Fiona McDonaLp THOMPSON, 
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ADVICE TO MotneKns.—Mxs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
par yy Py re colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
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Or excellence is demanded from the beginning 

to the end of the production of the Gai 

Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk—a_ sys- 

tem maintained for forty years. Never buy un- 

known brands.—{ Adv.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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*‘A Perfect Food’’ s 
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“‘ Prolongs Life’’ » 
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BREAKFAST: 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 
. . » Received the highest in- @ 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and e 
the intelligent housekeeper a 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gasette. 
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The Boy Is Father to the Man 


However sturdy and promising a child may be, it may arrive at matur- 
ity poorly developed and lacking vigor, unless properly fed. To be 


Jed is not simply to have enough to eat, but 


elements. 


of proper 


Fortunately, brain and muscle thrive on the same 


sim ple constituents — gluten, phosphates, nitrates. 


IT 





CREAM OF WHEAT 


contains them all in sufficient quantity and 


correct proportions for the proper 
development of mind and body. 


Your grocer will give you one of cur 
beautiful gravures of Northwestern 


Scenery with each corres of two 


HUT 




















BE PUT OFF 
WITH ANY 
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PAURRAYS LANMAN 
ba on a 


IS THE TRUE |) 
| FLORIDA WATER |) 
AND YOU SHOULD INSIST|/@ 





























Oil... 


Combines | 
Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO.,| 
Leghorn, Italy. | 
Established 1836. | 








HARPER'S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 
and ten year old sizes for little girls. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 


and in four, six, eight, 


36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, 
Only a limited number of patterns of eac h design 
50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 


25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 


and waist); 


designs that may still be purchased : 
276. New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. [)lustrated in 
Harper's Basar No. 14,Vol.33. Price, 25 cts. each 
275. = s Linen Gown. Illustrated in Harfers 
sar No. 14, Vol. 33. Price 35 cts 
° child's Morning Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
. New Bicycle Costume. | /lustrated in //arfer’s 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, go cts 
. Child's Guimpe Gown, [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
azar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
. Poulard Costume for Women.  |!\ustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. «1, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 
. Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts 
. Perfect-Pitting Corset Cover. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 43. Price, 20 cts. 
. Child's Morning Dress. I\lustrated in Har- 


per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 43. Price, 35 cts. 


267. Women’s Dimity Costume.  [!)ustrated in 

Harper's Bazar No. 1, Vol. 33. Price. 50 cts 

266. Child's Low-Necked Prock.  [ilustrated in 

Harper's Bazar No. 9. Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

265. omer Walking Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
s Bozar No 9, Vol. 33. Price, so cts 

264. Chita’ 8 Dimity Costume. I/lustrated in Mar- 


per’s Basar No. 8, Vol. 33 

263. New Rainy-Day Costume. 
pfer’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33. 

Child's Flannel Costume. 
per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33 


Price, 45 cts 
Illustrated in Har- 

Price, 50 cts. 
Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cts. 


262. 


separate sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
collar and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. 





Children's 
The following list représents the recently issued 


1900 Tailor Costume for Women. 
in Harper's Bazar No. 7,Vol. 33 

Child's Handkerchief Gown. 
Harper's Bazar Now, Vol. 43 

India Silk Gown. Illustrated 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 3 Price, 

Child’s Summer Costume 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, vol 

New Five-Gore Skirt. 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33. 

New Shirt Waist. Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 43. Price, 25 cts 

Child's Gingham Gown. I!\ustrated in arfer’s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33 Price, 35 cts 

Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. 
Iustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33 
Price, 50 cts 

Girl's Sailor Costume. I'lustrated in /arfer's 
Bazar No. 2, Vol’ 33. Price, 35 cts 

Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33 
Price, so cts. 

Girt’s Gretchen Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 1, Vol 33 Price, 35 cts 

. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
Pancy Skirt. No.1, Vol. 33 Price, so cts 

MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 

Cut Pattern ae in this Number: Nos. 277 

278, om page 334- 


261. Illustrated 
Price, 50 cts 
Illustrated in 

Price, 35 cts 
in Harper's 
50 cts 

Illustrated in 

33. Price, 45 cts 

Illustrated in //arfer's 
Price, 25 cts 


260. 
259. 
258. 
257- 
257. Harper's 
256. 


254. 
253. 


252. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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RUTHFULLY it cannot be 
said that bicycling is as 
much of a fad with women 


to-day as it was at one time, 
yet the sport has lost none 


of its charms or physical 
advantages. There can be 
intemperance in sport, in 


exercises, even in pleasures, 
and it was this very excess 
in the immoderate of 
the bicycle only a few years 
ago that caused the reaction 
among the more exclusive 
women in our big American 


use 





cities. They caught the bi- 

HOW TO LEAD A BICYCLE. cycle fever and soon ran the 

fad into the ground, with 

the inevitable result. Rationally enjoyed, cycling is 

one of the most attractive and most healthful exer- 

cises ever available for women, but like everything 

else, it quickly loses its charm when one has overdone 
the thing 

Che fear of physical injury, which spread terror 


throngh the ranks of feminine cyclists a few years 


ago, has now passed away, for we have the approval of 
some of the most eminent medical specialists in favor 
No less an authority than Dr. G. M. 


of the wheel 


Hammond, the New York specialist in mental and 
nervous diseases, declared in an address at the Acad- 
emy of Medicine: “ Little need be said about the ra- 
tional use of the bicycle by healthy persons. It is only 
when the wheel is improperly or immoderately used 
that it constitutes a source of danger.” 


In badly-shaped and ill-adjusted saddles and the de- 
sire to all the hidden dangers of wheel- 
ng, and a sensible appreciation of the sport, 
coupled with better wheels, better saddles, and the dis- 
little practical has 
ed wonders with the wheelwoman, and bicycling 


scorch” lie 
more 
semination of a common-sense, 


vor 








WALKING 


OVER A BAD STRETCH OF ROAD. 


is now fast regaining much of its former popularity. 
An should never ridden, no 
matter how much it is recommended by one’s friends. 
Because it suits one, there is no reason why it should 


uncomfortable saddle be 


suit another 

The adjustment of the saddle is quite as important 
as its shape. It should not be tipped forward so as to 
throw the weight towards the handle-bars, nor back so 
that it becomes necessary to hold one’s weight from 
sliding away It should bear the body upright so that 


no effort or extra pressure in any direction is necessary 
to keep from sliding off. In fact, it should be a seat 
rather than a saddle, and as comfortable as possible. 
Nothing more dangerous than riding with 
the saddle-post too high. The correct length of reach 
can easily be tested by sitting upright on the saddle 
with one pedal down at its lowest point. With the leg 
the arch of the foot under the instep should 
rest naturally on the pedal—that is, without leaning 


can be 


straight 


the body over to lengthen the reach, nor bending the 
knee to shorten it: It is important also that the sad 
die be adjusted far enough forward so that one sits 
directly over her work; nothing is more tiring than 
riding a bievele with the saddle too far back or too 
low In either case the knees bend too much and the 


the legs become exhausted. If the 
saddle is too far back, it is necessary to lean forward 
ungraceful and unhealthy position of the 
‘seorcher” in order to reach the handle-bars. 

Despite the legion of instruction books that have 
been published and the number of schools for learning 
to ride the bieyele, one still sees a great many of the 
women who wheel making the same old mistakes. They 
do not sit upright on the machine as they should, with 


muscles of soon 


in the 


the shoulders thrown back, the chest out, and the head 
erect Not only is this the most graceful position for 
riding, but it js also the most healthful. Curiously 
enough, common sense and vanity, usually diametri- 


cally opposed to each other, are united in this point. 
The ’ with her head and shoulders 
hent the handle-bars, whether she 
‘scorches” or rides leisurely, is not only hopelessly 
ungraceful, but she deprives herself of the healthful 
advantages of the exercise, for cramped lungs cannot 
breathe properly and the heart soon labors in this po- 


woman who rides 


forward overt 


sition 

it is really surprising how many women find it dif 
mount a bieyele properly, but the reason is 
near the surface. Instead of taking it at the 
proper height, they insist on having the pedal too low 
when they put their weight upon it, and the result is 


fieult to 


very 


that the wheel does not get enough start before they 
are on the saddle, the other pedal will not turn past 
the “ dead centre,” the wheel stops, and they are forced 
to jump off again hurriedly. The right pedal should be 
fully two-thirds of the way up to mount properly, and 
the whole weight should be kept on that pedal until it 
has dropped half-way down in its course. Then the 
machine will start ahead quickly before one takes the 
saddle, and its force will be enougli to carry the left 
pedal around past the top of its turn, and the other 
foot’s pressure on that at 
once gets the wheel under full 


nothing can be more beneficial than wheeling; over- 
indulgence is the only thing to be feared. 

When the summer is fully under way, touring on 
bicycles is one of the most enjoyable means of spend- 
ing a short vacation. Few can afford to enjoy the 
English and Continental tours that have so often been 
described, but there are hosts of beautiful rides here 
at our own doors. It is not possible to see the country 
as well in any other way, and those who have never 
made a tour through the famous Shenandoah Valley, 





headway. 

Brakes should always be 
used on bicycles for women, 
and those which clutch the tire 
firmly, so as to stop the wheel 
in a short distance, are par 
ticularly desirable. Too much 
use of the brake, particular 
ly when the wheel is going 
fast, wears out the front tire 
before its appointed time, but 
it will be found very useful 
in dismounting hurriedly. 
For the ordinary dismount, 
the bicycle should be slowed 
up and the weight thrown 
over to the left foot when the 
pedal is at the bottom of its 
circle. As it begins to rise, 
the weight of the dismounting 
rider will check the progress 
of the wheel and she can step 
quietly to the ground. It is 


not necessary to jump off, THE MECCA 
or to fall off; if the wheel 
is stopped properly, either 


with the brake or by the use of the body's weight, one 
can step off just as gracefully and with as little danger 
as she steps off a curbstone. 

One of the most familiar difficulties is that en- 
countered so constantly in merely leading a bicycle. 
Not One woman in ten leads a wheel properly, and for 
that matter, very few men do, either. Most women 
lean over and with considerable effort push the ma- 
chine with one hand on each handle-bar, but this 
makes them bend the body uncomfortably or they are 
so close that the idle pedal constantly strikes their 
shins as they walk alongside of the bicycle. To avoid 
this, some of them lead a wheel by one handle-bar, but 
it is obviously impossible to guide it properly in this 
way; others put the right hand on the saddle and the 
left on the bar. 

The correct method, however, is different from all of 
these. The wheel should be grasped by the centre of 
the handle-bar, with the fingers turned up and divided 
around the head-post. This way of leading keeps the 
machine further away from the body, so as not to in- 
terfere with walking by it, and at the same time guides 
it most easily. If one wants to lead an idle wheel 
while riding (though it takes an expert rider to do 
this safely) this is the only way in which it can be 
done. Instantly that it swerves too close or too far, 
the front wheel is lifted from the ground, and the idle 
bicycle immediately recovers its balance. 

Just now in the early spring-time the public parks 
and drives of our big cities offer many attractions for 
wheeling, and nothing is more invigorating than a 
short spin over the well-kept roads in the early morn- 
ing or late in the afternoon. The healthy glow and 
stimulated energies bring new life and enthusiasm to 
the house-moth so long cooped up by the winter. The 
lungs drink in the pure air and the Heart pumps fresh 
red blood through the veins with new exhilaration. 
Deep breathing expands and develops the lungs, and a 
light perspiration is good for the body, for it carries 
off the impurities through the pores of the skin. A 
cool bath immediately after exercise, before the per- 
spiration is allowed to dry off, washes away these im- 
purities and is wonderfully refreshing. In moderation 








A MISTAKE MADE BY 


MOST 
Mounting with pedal tvo low. 


WOMEN 








OF NEW YORK CYCLISTS, RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 


for instance, or down the Delaware Valley, have 
pleasures yet in store for them, before they sigh for 
other fields to conquer. In these days when so much 
is being done to improve the roads for cyclists, it is 
rather the exception than the rule to find places that 
are not rideable. The powdered blue-stone roads are 
almost as smooth as the proverbial billiard table and 
seldom dusty. 

Following the Delaware River down fifty miles of its 
course, from Port Jervis to the Water Gap, you are 
constantly in a land of sunshine, with the cooling river 
close at hand if the sun becomes too warm. Down the 
Shenandoah Valley turnpike, from Staunton to Win- 
chester, you pass through the smiling valley for a hun- 
dred miles, the “ pike” running between Shenandoah 
and the Blue Ridge Mountains, with charming scenery 
on either hand. Historic spots made famous by the 
battles of the civil war follow each other in close suc- 
cession, and you almost imagine yourself with Sheri- 








THE SHENANDOAH TURNPIKE. 


dan when the farmers call out, in answer to your in- 
quiry, that Winchester is only “twenty miles away.” 

In England the parcels’ post, which is so admirably 
run by the government authorities, saves the necessity 
of carrying much luggage on the wheel, but over here 
it is necessary to take a small bundle of clean clothes 
along with you. With a square of water-proof cloth, 
such as gossamers and piano-covers are made of, it is 
a very simple matter to wrap up a few clean clothes, a 
tooth-brush, and the few other trifles that are indis- 
pensable into a package small enough to be conveniently 
carried on the back of the bicycle. In such a cover, too, 
they are always safe from rain. 

A touring party with ladies among its number should 
confine its daily runs to not over twenty-five miles, 
and if the country is hilly, twenty will be found quite 
enough for a day’s ride. When the distance is made 
too great, all the pleasure of the ride is lost in the 
hard work of pushing the wheel. The towns are gen- 
erally so close together that it is quite unnecessary to 
map out a day’s run, or decide upon the objective point 
until it has been reached. If the heat of the sun or a 
storm cuts short the ride, the next town is generally 
close at hand, while it is seldom far to the nearest re- 
pairing-shop if any of the wheels break down. If one 
would enjoy a week’s vacation, nothing will offer more 
genuine pleasure mixed with healthy exercise and new 
scenes than a bicycle tour through one of our many 
picturesque valleys. 

There is little change this season in the prevailing 
fashions for bicycling costumes. Longer skirts are be- 
ing worn because the chainless wheels now so generally 
in use do not threaten them as before with the grease 
and dirt of the chain, nor with the danger of being 
caught in the teeth of the sprocket, 

















HE 
week, 
eration 
be only the second annual gath- 


Charleston next 
of the South Carolina Fed- 
of Women’s Clubs will 


meeting at 


ering of that organization. It 
was in June of 1898, at the moment 
when, at Denver, a Southern woman was 
receiving the highest club honor within 
the gift of her sister club women, that 
in the little town of Seneca, in the moun- 
tains of South Carolina, the federation of 
the Palmetto State was springing into life. 
The call came from the “Once a Week” 
club of Seneca, and was responded to by 
fifteen other clubs of the State. From 
this initial sixteen the roster has grown 
to thirty-one. The first birthday of the 
federation was spent at Chester last June, 
and this second anniversary will be passed 
at Charleston. Although somewhat slow 
in banding themselves together for con- 
certed action, the South Carolina club 
women are demonstrating their co-opera- 
tive power and influence. As has been 
true of most of the other Southern fed- 
eration, and indeed of a large number of 
the women’s pore of the South, the pri- 
mary effort is apt to be on altruistic 
lines. The interested and capable women 
who make up the club circles see in their 
communities the need for betterment of 
many existing conditions, and promptly 
put their shoulders to the wheel. 


HE need for travelling library work 
was first recognized, and that commit- 
of the federation has already estab- 
ished several of these free libraries, re- 
ceiving valuable aid from one of the 
largest railroad corporations of - the 
State. The village - improvement company 
is another active department of the fed- 
eration. Tree-planting, street-cleaning, the 
promotion of hygienic conditions in school 
and other buildings, are some of the mat- 
ters receiving attention at its hands. The 
establishment of free kindergartens in fae- 
tory districts and neglected localities is 
another co-operative work under process 
of organization by the federation. The 
chairman of the education committee is 


ee 


Mrs. James Adams, of Seneca, who has 
put the work of her committee on a sys- 
tematie foundation. Through the effort 


of the committee free scholarships for de- 


serving students have been secured and 
every opportunity taken to increase the 


privileges of higher education and special 
training from South Carolina women. 


O the capable hands of Mrs. M. W. 
Coleman, of Seneca, the difficult in- 
itial leadership of the federation was en- 


trusted. Her conduct of the office during 
the first trying year justified her selee- 


she was 
The terms 
her service 


tion, and at Chester, last June, 
re-elected by a large majority. 
of the constitution prevent 
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MRS. M 
President of the South 


COLEMAN, 


Carolina Federation, 


another year, and at Charleston next week 
her successor will be chosen. Mrs. Cole- 
man retires with the regret and love of 
her constituency and with their admiring 
recognition of her splendid record of work 
accomplished. Other officers of the feder- 
ation are—vice-president, Mrs. T. S8. 
Means, Spartanburg; recording secretary, 


Miss L. B. Poppenheim, Charleston; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Mary Hemp- 
hill, Abbeville; treasurer, Miss E. J. 
Roach, Rock Hill; auditor, Mrs. M. P. 


Gridley, Greenville. 
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101,000 
CRESCENT BICYCLES 


were sold in 1899—more than 


any other wheel—a tribute to 
Crescent popularity. Why buy 
any other wheel when you can get 
a Crescent for the same money? 


The perfection in bicycle construction is demonstrated in the 
smooth-running qualities of the Crescent Bevel-Gear Chainless. 
Bevel-Gear Chainless Models. . . . . . . $60 
Adults’ Chain Models . . . . $25, $26, $30, $35 
Boys’ and Girls’ Models . . . 1... . « $25 


Send for Crescent Catalogue 
THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 
501 Wells Street, Chicago 36 Warren Street, New York 








CLEVELAND 
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fe do Lew Lewis 


BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


is a neat, trim, compact wheel—just the bicycle for women who admire grace, beauty, and cleanliness. 
PRICES: Chainless Model, $75; Chain Models, $40, $50. Send for Catalogue. 
Main Office: CLEVELAND, OHIO 























The pleasures and benefits 
of cycling are best realized by 
riders of the 


COLUMBIA 
BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAINLESS 


Its perfect smoothness of 
running, noiselessness, clean- 
liness, and other advantages 
of the completely enclosed 
driving mechanism, afford 
the highest degree of comfort, 
convenience, and ease in ri 
ing. The new models are 
much lighter than any chain- 
less bicycles previously made 
and present many radical 
changes and improvements. 


Models 65 and 66 (entirely 
SS ee tes new), $75.00. Models 59 and 
nama $80.00. 
COLUMBIA CHAIN WHEELS for 1900 have every [engroverngut found in 
the chainless models, aside from the driving mechanism. Price, $50.00 
The new HARTFORDS, STORMERS, and PENNANTS are aefien- priced 


but up to date in construction, handsomely finished and reliably made throughout, 
$35, $30, $25. 


THE COLUMBIA COASTER BRAKE 


may be attached to almost any modern bicycle, chainless or chain driven. 
of the outside type, it does not twist or strain the spokes of the driving whee 


Bein; 
and there is no undue wear upon the mechanical parts of the brake when in 
operation. It is undoubtedly the most effective labor-saving device ever attached 
to the bicycle. Price, $5.00 when ordered with new 1900 machines. 


See Columbia and Stormer Catalogues. 
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y= Audubon Society points out that 
_4 many of its foes are practically with- 
in its own household. There are the 
women who sympathize in a general way 
with the movement and specifically so far 
as wearing egret plumes or wings of song- 
birds is concernec od, but who, having passed 
these prominent sign- posts, disregard the 
rest of the warnings in the way of feath- 
ered millinery. Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright 
calls these “ the moderates as against the 
total abstainers,” and points out the great 
damage they do to the cause through per- 
mitting their knowledge of bird life to go 
no further than the generally accepted 
proposition above mentioned. These wo- 
men, for example, as Mrs. Wright indi- 
cates, plunge gayly and, as they think, 
safely into the quill-wearing world, igno- 
rant of the fact that the list of quills 
immune from the stigma of the society 
scarcely exceeds the crow feather and the 
goose-quill. The society gives a list with 
illustration of the quills to avoid, which 
every woman should possess. The whole 
matter of this protection to our birds has 
a peculiar feature. In most reforms in- 
stituted by women the prejudice or inter- 
ests of men have to be combated. Here, 
however, is a question whose decision rests 
entirely with women, that too with an 
adequate margin for personal vanity. Os- 
trich plumes and the feathers of domesti- 
eated fowls may be safely worn and are 
very decorative; no others should be worn, 

because, from the very few others permis- 

sible, only the exceptionally bird-wise wo- 

man can choose. A concerted effort among 
women persevered in for two or three sea- 
sons would insure bird protection, but the 
movement can only be by women and 
among women. A line to Miss E. H. Lock- 
wood, secretary, Audubon Society, 243 
West Seventy- -fifth Street, New York city, 

will secure interesting and suggestive leaf- 

lets, together with all information of the 
society’s work and possibilities. 


OLLOWING the mass-meeting, which 
gathered a few weeks ago in response 
to the call of the Woman’s Emergency As- 
sociation of Louisville, Kentucky, to pro- 
test against the political disorders of that 
State, a systematic plan has been adopted 
by the association for continued and, it is 
hoped, telling work. A circular letter has 
been sent in its ndme to every woman’s 
club in the State, enclosing an account of 
the mass-meeting and suggesting a call by 
the club addressed and kindred associa- 
tions of the city for a similar gathering 
of the women in the community, to be ad- 
dressed by the ministers, lawyers and pub- 
lie-spirited men of the place. “ Urge,” 
says the circular, “that the speakers re- 
frain from partisan views, and that they 
face the issue as citizens of this grand old 
Commonwealth, which droops her head in 
shame as never before in her honorable 
history.” A second suggestion recom- 
mends a formation of a citizens’ league 
among the children for study and daily 
practice of citizenship on the lines of the 
model * School city” that is a well-known 
sociological success. The indiscriminate 
ownership of weapons by young lads is 
also inveighed against as inculeating ideas 
lawlessness and a disregard for human 
life. It is intended by the association to 
extend the work, if necessary, until it 
shall become a State organization, and in- 
clude every city, town, and village in Ken- 
tucky. Mrs. George Avery, of Louisville, 
is the president of the association and 
chairman of the committee on correspon- 
dence, and Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of the G. F. 
W. C., the secretary. 


F the many flourishing musical clubs 

of the country the Fortnightly Musical 
Club of Cleveland, Ohio, ranks high. The 
rapid growth of this club, the power it has 
become in the community which it repre- 
sents, and the impetus it has given to in- 
terests in musical matters can hardly be 
overestimated. From the first its pro- 
moters have worked for a high standard, 
and feel now that no effort is too great to 
keep the club among the best, as it is one 
of the largest in membership, in the coun- 
try. The total list of active and associate 
members counts 670. The club has brought 
to Cleveland each season the pick of the 
great artists who come to this country, 
and it gives annually, in addition, twelve 
afternoon concerts, in which the active 
members take part. To become an active 
member it is necessary to pass a difficult 
and exacting examination. One of the 
most influential acts of the club was to 
bring, five years ago, to Cleveland, a fine 
violinist, to whom a good salary has since 
been annually paid. By this means not 
only has the club been benefited by his ser- 
vices, but a string quartet of wide reputa- 
tion was completed in Cleveland through 
his presence, and the complaisance of the 
Fortnightly in contributing its violinist. 
This brilliant and successful club will be 
the hostess in May, 1901, of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs at its second 
biennial musical festival. The Fortnightly 
is planning to make the occssion one of 
great general as well as specific interest, 
and from its record and standing there is 
little doubt of the outcome of this effort. 
Mrs. J. H. Webster is the musically ac- 
complished and executive able president 
of this strong and brilliant club. 

Margaret Hamicron Ween, 








(Continued from page 334.) 


every morning addressed to Miss Wilhelmina Arm- 
trong Yes, you may iaugh at me if you want to 
call me a jackass You can’t call me a jackass as em 


phatically as I call myself one 


Perhaps these notes are solicitations from milliners 
ind dressmakers for the custom of the prima donna,” 
suggested Meloon 

No: they're nothing of the kind Billy has shown 
me the two or three that came first | laughed at 
them 

So did she, I suppose ” 

Well no. She was puzzled, but she took them 
rather seriously She said there was a tone in them 
that appealed to her; she couldn't tell why The first 
one was merely an announcement that the writer was 


so greatly interested in her that he proposed to spend 


an hour every day in communing with het He said 
that he was, of course, attracted by her voice, but 
that, more than all, he was interested by what he as 
sumed were her possibilities as a human being, and as 
a woman How is that for sherr brass? 

The fellow must be made of brass But why do 
you say he is a man why not one of those love-smit 


vomen you mentioned ’ 
Do you think there’s a woman on the face of this 
globe that would use a type-writer for. such a purpose? 


ten 
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“ Yes.” 

“ I hope you have a good seat; if I'd known you were 
to be here, I'd have seen to that. If you'll stay, I'll 
give you tickets for the rest of the time.” 

Meloon rose. There was a tension upon him that he 
felt he would like to have relaxed. 

“I'm all right as to that,” he said, “and it’s uncer- 
tain how long I shall stay in town; I may leave to-mor- 
row, and,” he went on, smiling, “ I may be so bewitched 
with opera that I shall find I can’t go while you are 
here.” 

Hildreth held out his hand. Meloon fancied there was 
something femimine in the expressiog of the young 
man’s face as he looked at him; whatever the expres- 
sion was, it made the elder man put his hand on his 
companion’s shoulder. 

‘Since you’re unhappy, why don’t you throw up the 
whole thing?” he asked. 

Hildreth gripped Meloon’s hand; he laughed uneasily. 

“ Fine thing to say,” he responded; “I tell myself 
that half a dozen times a day, but it’s no use—I'm held. 
You don’t know anything about it. And now I’m tor- 
mented by the thought that if these infernal type let- 
ters hadn’t come up, she miglit—you know—who can 
tell? She did once think she loved me; you see, I must 
dangle about, thinking she may love me again or 
fancy that she does. But, look here, Meloon, you needn't 
think I’m whining to other people as I do to you. I’m 


still thinking of the fact that Meloon had heard opera 
in Paris, and ne was still astounded by the knowledge. 
It was having a new window opened—he couldn't un- 
derstand. “ Why,” he said to himself, “I thought he 
had never been even to Boston before, and as for New 
York—” he whistled and went back to his room. 

Meloon, still yielding to his impulses, appeared at the 
theatre entrance before the doors were opened, He 
saw the placard: “ Standing room only.” He liked to 
be hustled about by the people; he liked the wavering 
brilliance of the electric lights. He went and looked at 
a picture of Hildreth as Lohengrin, and thought that 
he had never seen-any man so beautiful, any masculine 
face so charming. He didn’t wonder that the women 
fell in love with him. He thought in a confused way 
of what he had just been told about the type - written 
letters. And so Billy was interested in them? Wo- 
men liked novelty and mystery. 

By this time the doors were open, and Meloon passed 
in. He allowed the usher to conduct him to his back 
seat behind the pillar, and he sat down in it contented- 
ly for the present. 

CHAPTER 
AT 





XXX 

THE OPERA 
ELOON watched the people arrive; very slowly 
they came at first, but soon the rustle and the 
noise of the pushing down of seats were constant. The 
men of the orchestra crept 





Women, even when they're fools, know better than 
that Besides, internal 
evidence, you know Oh, 
he’s a man fast enough 
and I’m kicking myself 
every day because I'm so 
weak as to hate him I 
wouldn't mind if he kept 
his machine printing 
words every minute of his 
life if Billy didn’t seem 
interested I vow I 
think she looks forward 
to ‘em now She doesn't 
show them to me any 
more Bashy—that’s my 
sister says she reads 
thowe letters any time 
through the day as a 
pious woman takes up het 
Bible, you know 

How do they reach 
her 

By mail tut each 
letter is mailed in the 
town where our troupe is 
stopping for instance, 
sine we've been in Bos 


ton the envelopes are post 
marked 


toston, 


stamped 


the night before Billy 
wherever she is, has one 
or thos notes for breaK 
last every mormng 
Meloon began to laugh; 
he langhed with so much 
heartiness that one might 


almost have suspected the 
hilar 
inter 
written 
mys 


genuineness of such 
ity So 


est 


tilly was 


in those type 


epistles There was 
and pets.at 
about them 
attention of 
with a spark 
of romance in her, and 
f sensibility 
spark 
composition. The 
had thought of 
a thing would 


tery enough 


ence enough 
to eatch the 


any woman 


most women 
had that 
in their 


romanti 
man who 
doing such 
have & measure of success, 
perhaps but Me'oon be 
that Hildreth 
weak to be jealous 
As for Meloon 
would be 
for him to 
about anything 
Hildreth scowled at 
for laughing 
It seems funny to you, 
does it? 


lieved was 
rather 
himself, it 
absurd, indeed, 
be jealous 
his 


guest 


he asked 








into their places from 
that hole under the stage 
and presently began to 


play, but it is to be hoped 
“that they had no expecta- 
tion of being able to play 
down the talking and 
laughing all about. 

At last the boxes began 


to fill with women, who 
threw back light - colored 
silk cloaks that their 
jewels might gleam un- 


hidden, and who gracious 
ly allowed the men in the 
chairs behind to lean for- 
ward and hear what it 
pleased them to say. 
Meloon felt as if he 
were in another world 
He thought of his farm 
among still, white 
mountains, and an added 
thrill of excitement went 
through him. Were the 
cattle fed and bedded 
down? Were the _ two 
dogs lying by the fire, and 


those 


was Mrs. Armstrong sit 
ting by the stand with 
the lamp and the open 
Bible upon it? 

Which was real ?—that 
farm or the scene before 
him now? 

And Billy had said 
that if she lived she would 
come back for her dog 
She loved her dog. 

The outer curtain had 
gone up Meloon rose 


with his top-coat over his 


arm, and made his way 
down to one of the outside 
aisles near the stalls; he 
could stand here, leaning 
against the wall, and he 
could see the expression 
of the faces on the stage. 
He had drawn off his 


gloves: the constrictiog on 
his hands was unpleasant 
to him; for the rest he 
was in proper evening cos 
tume, a_ tall, military 


looking figure that drew 
inquiring glances. “Some 
general, be sure,” said a 


woman near, after having 
examined him; “no man 
who hasn't been at least a 
general has a right to a 











Meloon became outward 
ly grave, 

It does have a comical 
replied ; * but 
what are you going to do about it?” 

“ Nothing, sinee I can’t find 
things; if I could, you know I 
horsewhip him.” 

Certainly 


side,” he 


those 
and 


who writes 
take him 


out 
could 


provided he wasn’t bigger than you, and 
hadn't a stronger horsew hip There's one great advan 
tage, however, that you have over him.” 

I don’t see it.” 

Why, you have the privilege of singing love to Miss 
Armstrong every night I gather from what |! 
hear that you never fail to improve the occasion.” 

Hildreth was still moving restleasly about the room, 
but Meloon sat with apparent content in the chair he 
had first taken The young man stopped in front of 
him 


ovet 


You can't blame me for that asked. 

Oh no; I'd do it myself in your place 7 

You? By Meloon, I've often thought I'd 
give a great deal if I were as phlegmatic and steady 
going as you are. And yet you lose a lot, too, you men 
of rock; but in the run of a life it’s a gain to be rock 
instead of flesh and blood I don’t suppose you ever 
woman, now, did you?” 

But Hildreth was too restless to be interested in any 
reply He flung himself into a chair 
by the window and gazed into the narrow park oppo 
site 


ean you?” he 


Jove! 


eared for a 


to his question 


I suppose you'll hear us sing to-night?” he said, af- 


ter a silence 


“THE NEXT MOMENT THE CURTAIN HAD GONE UP.” 


whist. I could always talk to you. 
first, you know.” 

“ Yes, | remember.” 

Meloon wished that he could say something more, but 
he could think of nothing 

“ Do you want to come behind the scenes?” asked Hil- 
dreth. “If you do, use this.” "le took a card from his 
pocket and wrote a few words upon it. 

“Thanks. Don’t tell Miss Armstrong I’m here; it’s 
a notion of mine that she shouldn’t know.” 

All right. I hope you won't be disappointed in us 
to-night. I suppose you've heard opera before?” 

“ Yes—in Paris. Never happened to go in my na- 
tive country,” with a laugh. 

“What! You been in Paris?” 

“ Yes, years ago. I was bound to go abroad when I 
was a youngster.” 

Meloon was buttoning his coat across his chest; Hil- 
dreth was staring’ at him. Then the young man de- 
clared that he might be knocked down with a feather. 

* Brace up brace up; don’t be prostrated because 
you've found out that a New Hampshire farmer has 
been abroad. I’m not the only one.” 

* You got that Strad violin over there somewhere?” 

“Yes. I'm off now.” 

Hildreth went to the elevator with his friend, and 
wrung his hand again as Meloon stepped into it: When 
the lift had glided downward the young man stood 
about in the upper hall aimlessly a moment. He was 


I told you at the 


mustache like that.” 
Meloon heard the _ re- 
mark, and his eyes spar 


kled as he glanced down at 
the speaker. It happened that their eyes met, and the 
woman blushed beneatn the elaborate powder on her 
face. 

The next moment the curtain had gone up, the or 
chestra had started on the music that accompanies 
that first chorus of soldiers, for it was “ I] Trovatore ” 
again. The officer was tramping back and forth across 
the stage, singing explanatorily, and his 
were joining in with vociferous monotony at the proper 
time. 

Meloon knew the music, though he had never heard 
the opera. Nobody appeared to listen yet, though the 
aggressive chatter and laughter had ceased when the 
curtain went up. Presently Meloon found that he was 
dreading the coming of Leonora. He was surprised at 
the strength of the impulse he felt to leave the place. 
But he did not leave; he walked a little farther down 
the aisle and leaned against the wall, in an attitude 
of endurance. Inwardly he was mocking at his weak 
ness; outwardly he looked hard and rigid, not like a 
man who would be likely to enjoy an opera for musi- 
eal reasons. 

The main artists were not yet on the stage, and un- 
til they came the audience was merely waiting, giving 
a polite attention to the performers. Here and there 
a group in a box carried on their chatter in a subdued 
tone, and suppressed laughter was heard. It was most 
evident that the attraction was to come. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Stern Bros 


We Count Our 
Classique 
Corsets 


much superior to any other line. They 
come in all the desirable shapes, colors 
and materials, and in more than thirty 
models, including the very newest 
ideas. They are suited to every re- 
quirement of the present fashion in 
dress. 


’” 
‘Le Mystere . 
is our latest corset novelty from Paris. 
It is claimed to give the most perfect 
possible shape to the figure—lengthens 
the waist line, reduces the abdomen, 
gives alow bust effect and the straight 
front that is now so desirable. 
All colors, coutil and silk batiste. 
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sy|™great importance 
& of little things 


has been fully realized by the 
Rambler builders and therein 
lies the secret of the ease of 
running and long life of popular 
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VERY little screw or bolt is as 
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THE NEXT “HARPER’S BAZAR” 


, HARPER'S BAZAR” for April 21 will cover, as usual, every topic of interest to women. 
It will also give to the public a communication from the widow of General U, 8. 
Grant which is of the greatest interest and importance at this time. 


THE WOMAN WHO WAITS AND PRAYS— THE AMERICAN SOLDIER’S 
WIFE. By Julia Dent Grant 

|" is fitting that the widow of America’s greatest general should call the attention of the 
American people to a little matter they have overlooked. Sixty-four thousand Ameri- 

can soldiers are fighting, suffering, dying in the Philippines. Every one of them is loved by 

some woman here at home. Many of these women are in want. All of them need at least 

the sympathy of their countrymen, Affairs in South Africa have obscured this—only tem- 

porarily, perhaps. Mrs. Grant’s article will revive it—there is no doubt of that. 


ROYAL WOMEN AT HOME 

Wits one or two exceptions Europe’s royal women are pleasantly democratic in their 
home life. The Bazar will publish next week several new photographs which prove 

this by showing queens playing with their dogs, climbing hills, aud otherwise amusing 

themselves in simple and natural fashion. 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—HANNAH. By Bishop John F. Hurst 
With illustration by F. V. Du Mond. 


- eaartad HURST has written onc of the most attractive papers of the Bazar’s splendid 
series. 


MISS THIRZA THOMPSON’S TROLLEY TRIP 
AMOTHES bright New England story by Harriet Cary! Cox, with several charming illus- 


trations. Miss Cox’s studies of the New England character are fascinatingly true to 
life. . 


TRAINED MAIDS FOR THE BABY 
Ts up-to-date infant receives the benefit of all the up-to-date ideas. Everybody knows 
that. The latest luxury provided for him is a special trained nurse who looks after his 
small wants in strictly scientific fashion. The next Bazar tells all about the nurse. In 
May the Bazar will publish a remarkable series of articles written by the best trained nurse 
in America—Miss Marianna Wheeler, head of the New York Babies’ Hospital. Babies have 
no secrets from her. This, however, is another matter, and is mentioned here merely to 
stimulate your curiosity. There will be several surprises for you in May. We will tell you 
all about them in the next number. 


THE SUMMER COTTAGE AND ITS DECORATION 


las secoud and final paper on this topic, with pictures as helpful and suggestive as the 
text. 


THE SUMMER GIRL’S SHIRT-WAISTS AND SUMMER GOWNS 

A FULL and brilliant presentation of the important subject of summer fashions. Ethel 
Rose has sent from Paris the best work of French hands and the cleverest fashion con- 

ceptions of French minds. 


HERE are dozens of features in addition to these, and you will like them just as much. 
These are mentioned first because they come to mind. You will find in the next Bazar 
‘* The Complete Bachelor,” ‘The Meloon Farm,” Madame Blay’s famous recipes, the cut 
paper patterns, a practical talk on ‘ Life’s Wear and Tear,” by Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, 
a paper for the bird-lover by Olive Thorne Miller, and answers to all the questions you 
have sent to the editor. It would be a good idea to order several copies of this number 
and send them to your friends. And of course every American army woman must see 
Mrs. U. 8. Grant’s article. 











DRESS 


Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
rrespondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail 














Correspondents of the The 


Bazan has a very large co: 

Very O1n Suneonimer. —The best skirt for a tailor- 

made gown is a circular or four-gored with a box-pleat 
at the back. 


Camu.ce C.—An India silk is cooler than a taffeta, 
and you can have a nuns’ veiling also if you want 
something that is cool. The braid on the taffeta 
jacket I would not care for. The unlined taffeta coats 
are cool and comfortable, but I think you would better 
wear them with a loose front of silk or chiffon instead 
of a tight-fitting white piqué vest. 


News. —The India-silk gown on page 299 in Bazar 
10 is a good model for your material. Yon will 
see that it is trimmed with white footing instead of 
lace. 

Marevrnite.—Both light-weight smooth cloth and 
rough cheviot serge are used. The smooth cloths are 
rather emarter than the rongh. On page 239 of Bazar 
No. 11 is a good model for you. In Bazar No. 10 are 
some good waists that wonld do fer your gown. The 


Minnesota —The prettiest thing to combine with 
the silk wonld be a light-weight cloth of the same 
shade or a little darker, and as taffeta and cloth are 
very fashionable thie year, yon could have a gown 
made of the two. In Bazar No. 8 is a good model, or 





if she wants to have a very smart garment, let her 
have a tucked taffeta coat to wear with #kirts of the 
same color or with white skirts. In Bazar No. 15 is 
a good model for you to follow for your black and 
white India silk, and, if you wear your dresses made 
with straight fronts, it would not make any difference 
about the size of your waist. 





model of a fancy fonlard in Bazar No. 10 is a capital 
one for yon, and you can have two waists to snch a 
gown. The new sleeves are madve without gathers, 
excepting a very few juet at the top, sometimes none 
at all. The sleeves are occasionally finished with a 
point at the hand. If there ie a cuff, it is a very emall 
one. Trim your white dotted silk mall with lace, and 
make it after the model on page 48 in Bazar No. 3. 


| 


| 
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Cloths, Duck, Linens, etc. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders 


uid be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 
Suits, *5. 


E have just received from 
abroad some entirely 
new styles in Suits and 

Skirts for summer wear. We 
have had these illustrated on 
a Supplement Sheet, which 
will be sent /rer, together with 
our Spring Catalogue and a 
choice collection of samples of 
suitings, to the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. 
We make every garment 
to order, thus insurin 
that perfection of fit an 
finish which is not to be 
found in ready - made 
goods. We pay all ex- 
press charges. 

Our Catalogue illustrates : 


New Designs in Sum- 
mer Suits, $4 up. 


In Pique, Cotton Covert 











Tailor-Made Suits, 


$5 up. 
In All-wool Serges, Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Covert 


Cloths, Venetians, etc. 


Duck, Pique and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 


Lined with Percaline, well stiffened and bound with 
Corduroy; made of All-wool Cloths, Serges, Cheviots, 
etc., in the latest effects. 


Bicycle Suits in the newest fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double- 
face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else- 
where. We also have a special line of black goods and 
fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with the 
pane promptness ; a suit or skirt can be made in three 

jays when necessary. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement, and Samples; 
you will get them /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


No 
Cine BC, 


Silk Petticoats. 


Glacé, Strifed and Plaid Taffeta Silk, 
Foulard Silk Skirts. 
Lace and Chiffon White Taffeta Skirts. 


Waists. 


Organdie, Plumetis and Zephyr, 
Linon, Dimity Shirt Waists. 
French Flannel and Albatross Waists. 
Fancy Lace and Ribbon Trimmed Waists. 


French Underwear. 


Broadovay K 1 91h st. 


NEW YORK. 








Broadway & 11th Street. 
LADIES’ GLOVES. 


Glacé Kid—2 clasp. 

Latest shades of tan, cas- 
tor, mastic, wood brown, 
gray, pastel, cream, pearl, 
white, and black, 

$1.00 per pair. 


Kid—piqué sewn—2 clasp. 
All fashionable street 
shades, black and white. 
$1.00 per pair. 
Value $1.50. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway & 11th St., 
New York. 


When ordering by mat!, 2 cents—on 
each pair—additional fur postage. 





A CURE FOR INSOMNIA New York Gentras” 


work 
Lake 


ato CAR ited.” _ 











THE HOUSEHOLD 


he Batam are requested to send in their 











epouder 
al least three weeks before the answers are needed 


Biren has a cory large correspondence, and regrets that 


pot enewer any letters by mail 
Mowrana.—In the Bazan of January 13 will be 
found, ander “A Dutch Room in the House,” eug- 
“tions for a smoking- The period need not 
followed, but it will be seen that several essentials 
vlong te all emoking-rooms. Thus draperies have 
them. while «helves for the hokd- 

her articles should be made part of 
The seats aleo may be 


oom. 


e or no place in 

fmouge and o 
decorative echeme. 

nn ntegral part of the 

much wood-work as possible. 

dark 

Have a high wainscoting, 


made | 
tables are peceseury, 
Inetend of the 
oak tables and 


room 5 

sd as 

es and chairs shown here, 

ther chai 
comfortable seats, and po draperies 

lhe Pipe Reom” of a large New York club-honre 

is done in green wood, with benches against the walle, 


s may be used 


ample and commodious tables taking the place of 
Attempt nothing without a con- 
sultation with your hasehand; he may simply want 
of emoking in the room in which he 
y, comfort and the prox- 
of those things which he enjoys in the way of 


those in the picture 


the privilege 
, desiring, pre-eminent 


wks or pictares He may, therefure, object to a 
room in which he can do nothing else bat emuke, 
expecially if he has to smoke all by himself. 


A dining-room should never be over-crowded with 
pictures, bat beautifal pictures have always a place 
there. 


Vinainta.—With a wall-paper of “ rather light green 


tr id with fignres,” the best color for the wood 
work je white, and white window-chades at the win- 
dows. If you have a goud painter who understands 
tones, then a green for the wood-work, darker than 
your walle, and dark green shades at the windows. 

white te safer. In the bed-room, with ite ** fesh- 


Bat 
colored ground with small wreaths of pink roses and 
sves,” have “ flesh-colored” wood-work and white 


tnine,or pink wood-work like your flowers, or a 
vreen like your leaves. Dark green window-ehades 
sre delightful for keeping out the light, and are used 


ilmost all country houses 


Ovp Scnsontser.—To be eligible for membership in 


the Society of the Danghters of the American Kevoln- 
must be able to trace a direct descent 
on one side from some one connected with the history 
a person prominent in the war of the 


hon, a Woman 
of our country 
Revol polliics of the new republic. 
Te join spplicant should write to the 
secretary of the branch in her section of the country, 
sed ask fer all neceseary 
and for the certificate 
before 


viion or In the 


the society the 


information on the subject, 
that is required to be filled out 


one can become a member 





An Ov» Scusontnen.—A green and white room may | 
introduction of yellow, reds, or | 
Introdace in your library brass in varions 


-table, in lamps and jardiniéres, 


be lightened by the 


roee Lones 


forms on the writing 
snd pat yellow over the white at the windows, or have 
yellow alme, or etady inte the questions of cushions 
use plants in potse—all to 
Sometimes the rose silk 

wuld go over the white at the window, and again you 
would havea softening and brightening of the general 
tone, the hen serving ite legitimate purpose in 
furnish: I am afraid of 


vid an occasional hanging; 


produce the resalt desired 


yreen 
ga harmonions backgrounds 


the blue onion pattern in china; there is teo much 

white, and the bine Is not rich enongh. Either the | 

Canton or the Nankin ts preferable, and will be charm- 
iw with green. A Cashmere rug of thesize mentioned 


may be had for fifty dollars, althongh it may have to 
be looked fir Nothing could, be much 
better for your purpese, Lovely substitutes for rugs 
are found in pieces of the thick velvet carpet, per 
feet ly ith no berder, and cut the required 
niz in lovely shades, and add great 
sttractiveness to the room. Have white bookcases, 


however, 


plain, w 


The-e come 


sand your muslin cartains are good. Remember that 
the bindings of the books add color, and are of deco- | 
ralive value 


A ™ Monograms should be so embroidered on a 
table-« 


wth that they just escape the plates, ete, on | 


one side, and the centre-plece on the other. | 


Prearuextry The dining-room table shows the little 


fine cracks probably because the table bas been var- 
nivhed, not poliehed, an altogether different treat- 
ment. Almeoet all varnish cracks. Sunlight te no | 


more apt to affect it than furnace heat. Try rubbing 
it down with a little olive of] and alcohol mixed to- | 
‘This ie a preparation often used on fine ma- 
hogany. Crade ofl would anewer your purpose, A | 
printed bine cotton comes that is effective on tables 
jute velours are as wide as you would want. A 
of soft and lovely old damask would he charm- 
All depends on your enrroundings. Yes, Madras 
curtains woald be pretty. Finish them with rnffles or 
with some curtain fringe. The brase jardinitrves vary 
price in different parts of the town at leat afty per | 
; so search is advantageons. It ie hardly safe to | 
trust the assortment of a small town, unless excep- 
tional conditions prevail, and you are able to distin- 
guish the geuuine article. 


yether 


Some 
Pp ce 


ing 


Constant Reaver —That disfiguring mark around 
the neck made by collars and etucks can only be re- 
by time. Both the circulation and the nour- 
of the outwide skin have been interfered with, 
and these must be restored by re-establishing the 
natoral processes, Do this by not wearing tight or 
Ove of the most beaatifal women in 
New York has never allowed her exqnisite neck to be 
bound by those high cellars, nor will she wear a high 
hand of any kind, Maseege your neck with a littl 
evid cream, feeding the «kin in this way, and presently 
you will find all traces of the trouble gone 


Th ve 


rough collars 


Cunmearry.—Cover a whole set of rose-wood furni- 
ture with the same material. This furnitare belongs 
to a distinct period in which it was the fashion to 
have everything alike, Few persone have so much 
ut it left as you have. Velvets, brocades, and dam- 
In a room all grays and greens, red 
would be toe pronoanced ; look for something which, 
while rich In tone, is yet soft, as when many enbdued 
tones ave brought together in old brocades, or for 
soft rose tones, rose tones and grays being always 
goml together. Remember that a rose tone is not a 
bright pink, bot something softer. A rich green bro- 
cade or velvet in the right shade would be enchanting. 


aske belong to it 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


HE ILLS OF WOMEN 


lives. 


OVERSHADOW THEIR WHOLE 


Some women are constantly getting medical treatment and are 
never well. “A woman best understands women’s ills,” and the women 
who consult Mrs. Pinkham find in her counsel practical assistance, 
Mrs: Pinkham’s address is Lynn, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Mazer Goon, Correction- 
ville, Ja., tells how Mrs. Pinkham 
saved her life. She says: 


“I cannot thank you enough 
for what your medicine has done 
for me. I can recommend it as 
one of the best medicines on earth 
for all women’s ills. I suffered 
for two years with female weak- 
ness, and at last became bedfast. 
Three of our best doctors did me 
no good,so I concluded to try 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. After taking a few 
bottles of your medicine, | was 
able to do all my housework, I 
know that your medicine raised 
me from a bed of sickness, and 
perhaps death, and am very thank- 
ful for what it has done for me. I 


may be persuaded to try your 
medicine,” 


Get Mrs. Pinkham’s advice as 
soon as you begin to be puzzled. 
The sick-headaches and dragging 
sensation come from a curable 
cause. Write for help as soon as 
they appear. 

Mrs. Dore Stantey, Campbellsburg, Ind., writes: “ DEAR MRs. viseama 
—I was troubled with sick-headache and 
was so weak and nervous I could hardly go. 
A friend called upon me one evening and 
recommended Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, saying that she knew 
that it would cure me. I then sent for 
your medicine, and after taking five bottles 
of it I was entirely cured. I cannot praise 
it enough.” 


HELP FOR 
SUFFERING 
_WOMEN 








SPRING FICTION 





THE REBEL 
By H. B. Marriott Watson 


Author of “The Princess Xenia” 
A rattling good story of the days of Charles the Second, full of life, action, 
and adventure. Cloth, $1 50. 


A MAN OF HIS AGE 
By Hamilton Drummond 


A stirring tale of life and love in the perilous times of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. A story that compares favorably with the best work of 
Stanley Weyman. IMustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 


WOMAN AND ARTIST 
By Max O’Rell 


The first and only novel by the author of ‘‘ Jonathan and His Continent,’ 
a story which reveals an entirely new side of this popular writer. 


Cloth, $1 25. 


MEN WITH THE BARK ON 
By Frederic Remington 


A new collection of Mr. Remington's stories of the rough type of manhood. 
Several of the author’s Spanish-American War experiences are included 
in the volume. Illustrated by the author. Cloth, $1 25. 
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MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM’S 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks befure the newers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by wail. 

Jumira.— An edition of the Bible in which each hook 
has been published as a separate pocket volume, und 
each is pretuced by a history of the book, may be 
had at any book-sture. Ask your pastor for a list 
of books discussing the Old Testament, and you wil! 
then find, if your interest continues, that new and 
wider fields of research will be opened. Mra, Ham- 
phry Ward, by-the-way, is suid to be more learned in 
Biblical criticism than any other woman of her time. 


M. E. U.—An old-fasnioned honse should be dealt 
with very tenderly. The wing» and additions to your 
house, however, suggest poswibilities of charming in- 
teriors and visitas, aud yet great reclusion. Do not 
plan a bed-room next the parlor with no dvors be- 
tween. A portiére will never take the place of » door, 
Let that particular. room be a study, a small library, 
anything but a bed-room. May I tell you that your 
letter is most confusing? I have gone over it severn! 
times, and tried to draw a diagram of your honse, bat 
I find it difficult. However, 1 understand that your 
dining-room is in a wing by itself You need not 


| therefore necessarily treat it as part of your virta. 


| 


hope that every suffering woman | 





| 





| you are “restricted in means,” 


| 


| might put a shelf. 
~ —————— | effect of space. 


But with your other rooms, wherever they are seen as 
interiors, they should be studied in relation to one 
abether, More and more the fashion grows to have al) 
of a honee treated with one color; that is, in greens or 
reds or browns. Use yellow in yours, varying the 
color in some rooms with greens, in others with reds, 
while in still others mix the golden-browns with your 
yellows. Choose papers, buriaps, or stuff* for your 
walla, because it Is almost impossible to get any but 
skilled painters to mix your colors property. 


E. K.—Apyply to Mre. Donald McLean, regent of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 186 Lenox 
Avenue, New York, for any information regarding the 
society that you desire, and to the librarian of the 
Astor Library, New York, for the name of a competent 
person to search your fami y pedigree. 


Annz.—It seems to me that were I you, with a hus- 
band wanting red in that living-room upstairs, I would 
let him have it. You can still ase your green carpet 
and green chairs. The red must not be terra-coita, 
nor must it incline to the magenta, but rather toward 
the scarlet or the crimeon ; a red,in other words, having 
richness and quality, but no saggestion of the purple 
in it. Your hall is so small, five feet by reven, that 
your front deor would be almost useless were you to 
pat moch there. In the Bazan of January 18 is a 

Dutch Room in which is a suggestion for a seat that 
will take the place of a settle. Over this seat you 

A mirror there would add to the 
Get a table, sofa, and chair for the 
three picces of parlor furniture, You can even then 
make the room interesting if you have pictures, and if 
you understand how to use plants and flowers, Use 
figured paper of good design to help furnish the 
room, not tow light in color, anless it is flowered. Do 
not drape the mantel. Get the lamp shade after your 
walls are finished, and match them in tones, Use jute 
for portiéres. 

R. M. Y-—You are right to decide, since, as you any, 
and “ obliged to curtail 
your desires in furniture and other decorative posses- 
sions,” that you will “cling to the color inpreseion,”’ 
and that “being the cheapest, it is many times the 
etrongest of all effect«” Remember, however, that 
your idea of color may jar on some one elxe. The 
shade of red sent wonld make me wretched, yet 
many love it. Semething of the Oriental In you, wot 
driven out by the New England training, is probably 


| touched by it, therefore you are justified in using ft, 


| until you ontgrow it; for we do live 
| our 


to outgrow 


love of certain colors. Kemember, too, that 


| good colors are not cheap, though it may be ehenper 


to depend upon color than upon furniture. Do not 
keep the work-table in the reception-room, It has 
no place there, however good it may be in itrelf 


| Try that upright piano with ite front te the pinzza 


| angles to the grille, ite back te the room. 


window, its back to the door, to gain that air of secin. 
sion often striven for, Otherwise, pat it at right 
Or put its 


| face to the room, with two high cathedral candies on 


| 
| 


| make np for the absence of light. 


the floor on either side, and over it rome interesting 
picture, bass-relief, or hanging. Try green for the fur- 
niture covering, though you will need to try many 
experiments along the lines of green, the darkest 
shade of the red, or again the Oriental to discover 
which will harmonize with the walle and the many 
rouge. Moy I draw attention to the fact that youn have 
misepelled “ library" and “ separate”? You are so rin- 
cere in your desi:e to grow in right directions that I 
feel impelled to draw your atiention to these mistakes. 
Thanks, cordially, for the suggestions about the elm 


L. U..8.—If, as you say, the dining-room ie none too 
light, the wainscoting is ugly, and no “ decorators with 
ideas” are available, it would be wire to paint all the 
wood-work white, and put some solid color on 
the walle. The light side of blue jean makes a love- 
ly dining-reom wall with white paint. A yellow car 
tridge-paper, too, would give great satisfaction, and 
Red throws silver 
out. Any plain color would be good, therefore choore 
that which is most «ympathetic. A striped yellow 
paper comes for dining - rooms, and lends itself to 
charming effects with mahogany furniture. 


Margtwow.—Look in Bazan of February 17 for win- 
dow suggestions, Put flowers and plants in the din- 
ing bay-window to keep out the eye of the public, 
as a dining-room needs lexs drapery than any other 
room except a library. Have very thin curtains, Cur- 
tain each panel of glass with muslin fastened top and 
bottom, or loop back each curtain. My taste would 
be to have white leaded glase, and use flowers with 
no drapery. Inexpensive portiéres must be the same 
on both sides, or must be lined. Chenille, jute, and 
many of the cotton prints are therefore good for the 
purpose. Try denim, which is cheap, comes in good 
colors, and looks extremely well. Embroidered in 
white, denim curtaius would be most effective. 


Aw Ovn Farewn.—Considering the “stained glass 
with the pinki#h-lavender ground,” green will be beat 
for the hall. Cover the window-seat also with green. 
In the dining-room use green or some yellow shade 
toning in with the wood-work, but no gilt figures nor 





any elaboration of design. 
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GOOD FORM 





vb tte vt the Bezam are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed, 
The Bazsu has a very large correspondence, aud regrets that 
it compet answer any letters by mail 





Vinetnta.—There is nothing really “new” seen in 
the observances of the fashionable wedding»«; the 
good old forms are the bes! and the most convention- 
al, bat there is one pretty deviation from the heual 
order, which is often carried out, that may appeal to 
you: the bridemaids walk op the side aisles before 
the bride enters the church; she starts up the middle 
aivle from the door just as they reach the middle aise 
from the chancel; they walk down in couples, meet- 
ing her sbout half-way, the couples then separating 
aud standing on either «ide of the aisle in single file 
as she, on her excurt’s arm, and preceded by her maid 
of honor, walks between. When the bride has passed 
the bridemaids form again into couples, and follow 
her to the altar. Let me strongly urge the bride you 
quote to wear the nsual wedding veil instead of any 
other head-iress, as she will be dreared in the con- 
ventional white wedding gown. The veil may be ar- 
ranged on the hair with flowers or a comb or jewelled 
pins, It is just now the faxhion to have a maid of 
honor dressed in white, and the bridemaids in colors 
or in white trimmed with a color. 1 would suggest 
for an Easter wedding light greén dresses for the 
bridemaids, or white trimmed with green — crépe de 
Chine, chiffon, an embroidered mull, or any kind of 
soft silk would be the best material to ure, with a 
trimming of Ince or chiffon. A very pretty conceit is 
te have the bridemaids at a epring or summer wed- 
ding carry »arasols which are the gift of the bride; 
the parasols are held—closed, of course—with both 
hands in front as the bridemaids walk up and down 
the aisie. The parasols being made of lace, or some 
light aaterial trimmed with lace, make a pretty effect 
agaist the dresses, Wiih the parasols bonqnets are 
no vwecessary. I cannot possibly eay that it will be 
iu “ perfect taste” for the groom and ushers to wear 
cutaway-coat* at a noon -time wedding; on the con- 
trary, it will be in very bad taste, and unless there is 
very good reason for not doing it, they should certain- 
ly wear the correct costume—frock-coats, gray trou- 
sere, black or fancy waistcoats, while the, and white 
uloves. Yes, the bride may have her hands bare even 
if the groom wears vioves, but I would advise that she 
wear them toe, The moet fashionable bridal bou- 
quets are made of orchida, but they are very costly; a 
lovely subsiitate is lilies of the valley, combined with 
maidewhair ferns and white roses, and always in 
good taste. Ifthe bridemaids carry bouquets nothing 
would be more appropriate than daisies combined 
with violets, but what they carry mu«t depend on the 
color of their gowns and the general flower-plan of 
the wedding, eo that everything will be in harmony. 
The bride does not provide the carriage that takes the 
groom's parents from their home to the church, 
and from the house afterwards back to their home; 
but the bride, or rather her parents, provides the car- 
riayes that are used by all the wedding party In going 
from the church to the house after the ceremony, and 
in the wedding party the groom's parents are included. 
In addressing the envelopes for wedding invitations, 
address the onter seuled envelope to both members of 
a married couple, ae “Mr. and Mrs Charles Smith,” 
with the addre«a, but on the inner unsealed envelope 
write merely, “Mr. and Mrs. Charles Smith,” and no 
address, You will fied in the Good Form column of 
Bazan No, 5, Vol. XXXIIL., fall forme given for the 
notes a bride writes to acknowledge her weddinu-gifts, 
Several forms are given, any one of which would be 





correct te send to the groom's relatives and friends, 
the wording depending, of course, somewhat on the 
intimacy of the bride with the person to whom she 
writes. 


A New-Yorken.—As probably you know, at all the 
most fashionable New York balls it is correct for a 
woman who enters the ball-room to make a low curt- 
ay to the line of patronesses who are standing to re- 
ceive; aman who enters makes a bow, bat there is no 
hand-shaking or audible greeting from either side— 
guest or patronesses, Ata smaller dance—a eubecrip- 
tion dance euch as you mention—it is not unnenal for 
the guests to shake hande with the patronesses, al- 
though it is not considered the best of taste to do #0 ; 
a bow or curtay is all that is necessary, and that is 
sofficient greeting from a guest for all who receive, 
and includes these with whom one ix acquainted as 
well as those who are strangers. The best plan to 
follow when one is in any doubt about such a matter 
is to observe what the pereon whe enters the room 
before one does, and follow her example. There are 
no fixed rules about these minor observances; it 
might be correct to shake hands with the ladies one 
knows and merely bow to the others, or to bow to all 
inclusive; the fact that one is announced at a dance, as 
is generally the custom, is supposed to be a sufficient 
introduction. 


Mus. J. E. B.--Yes, your informant was right, ac- 
cording to the laws of heraldry that obtain in coun- 
tries where it is important to follow the heraldic code 
clonely; bat in our country, where there ix not the least 
reason in the world to have a crest or a coat of arms, 
except ax a decoration that we like on our etationery, 
etc., we may tive pretty much what we please without 
any fear of being criticised, or even of having that 
which we use «pecially noticed No one would use a 
crest or a cont of arms to which he bad ne right at all, 
but whether it descends to him through the mascaline 
or feminine line of ancestry ix apt to be a matter of 
indifference if he likes the insignia. My advice would 
be to continue to use what you prefer; your married 
daughter and sen may use it also without fear of 
offending the conventionalities, The device at pres- 
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RoyAL WorcEsTeR CorseTS. ... . 


Acknowledged to be the best designed, finest fitting, and 
most comfortable Corsets ever manufactured. 
A hundred styles or more. Retail from $1.00 to $18.00. 


JHE DewAGER 
CORSET 


FOR + *+*+**e* ee 
STOUT ++: 
FIGURES. + + ° 


Worn by thousands, and endorsed 
by them as 


The Best Corset 


ever produced. 
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MADE IN FOUR LENGTHS— 
Extra Long, Long, Medium, and 
Short. Sizes, 22 to 43 inches. 

STYLE 550, heavy Coutil, Satteen strips. 
Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 

43, $2.50. White, Drab, and Black. 

STYLE 550, SUMMER NETTING (in 

White only). Sizes and prices same as above. 


RoyAL WorcEsTER CorsETS 
at” THE DOWAGER CORSET 


Are sold by leading dealers everywhere. Ask your dealer FIRST. If he can't 
supply you, a Money Order sent us, with size, length, and color plainly 
marked, will bring corset to you free of expense. 


Ladies are requested to send for handsome illustrated catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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ine most traudulentiy and flagrantly counter- 
feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 
misled by the bottle and label, but they snow the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem 
Julichs Platz —the word “gegeniiber”™ must appear or 
the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send /or circular. 

Ech bottle also bears the label of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


$9 A 
Year 


INSURES COMFORT 
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VORWERK 





2, GOLF. = 


The Official Organ of the United States Golf Association 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
Questions at least three weeks before the answers are nreded 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Inexrenienogy —It is a little difficnit to answer 
your question satisfactorily, ae in aeking for the eur- 
rect form of r grets to send when one is in mourning, 
you do not specify the kind of invitation received. The 
invariable rule ix, answer any and every kind of an in- 
vitation jn its own form of wording—anewer in the 
third person invitations that come in the third person, 
and a personal note by a personal note written in the 
first person. In acknowledgment of all cards of in 
vitation—cards to days, teas, and «mall receptions and 
weddings—send your own black-bordered cards on the 
day of the function; the cards will speak for them- 
selves, When answering a personal verbal iuvitation 
say, “1 am very sorry that I cannot accept your invita- 
tion, bat I am not going anywhere this winter, on ac- 
count of being in mourning, and I could not make an 
exception even in your care, much as 1 would like to 
do 80,” This same wording, practically, is correct in 
answering a friendly, personal note of invitation. 


Reaper.—A pliysician and a dentist should have his 
professional tithe engraved on his visiting as well as 
on his business cards. The form would read: 


Dr. Murray Wood 
121 East —— Street 


It ia not necessary to mention the city or the State on 
a curd; the street address is all that should be en- 
graved. Eighty per cent.—so the most reliuble au- 
thority in New York assures me—of the new cards 
that are ordered are at present ordered in Roman 
type, 80 E should certainly advise a young man to give 
the preference to that style of lettering. 


B.—Let me answer your questions in the order in 
which they are given, they are so clearly put. 1. When 
sending one’s visiting-cards of regret to a ten or toa 
reception by the band of a friend, the cards should 
not be enclosed in an envelope, but should be left 
with the friend's cards. 2 Half past one o'clock is 
the conventional hour te invite one’s friends to a 
formal luncheon, unless there is a good reason for 
having the luncheon earlier--as where the hostess 
takes her luncheon-guests to a matinée afterwards— 
but it is better to have the luncheon ordered tu be 
served at a quarter to two o'clock, as the guests are 
not ull likely to be punctual, 3 P. p. c. cards should 
be sent, if sent at all, to every one of one’s calling- 
list, not to those only to whom one owes a virit 
4. It is equally proper to wear flowers or to carry 
them to a dance or a ball; but of course nowadays 
no one ever carries flowers to a dinner, or an enter- 
tainment of the same order—then flowers, real or ur- 
tificial, are worn attached to one’s dress or in the 
hair. Let me advise you, in passing, not to ever wear 
real flowers; no matter how carefully they are put on 
the dress, even a bunch of violets will leave a worn or 
soiled spot where they have been on a light gown; 
for this reason artificial flowers, as dress ornaments, 
are much in vogue. It is most incorrect, as you 
know, ever to carry any but real flowers, 5. A lady 
who is travelling and stopping for short visite in 
different placer may with perfect propriety send her 
card with her address to her friends and acquaint- 
ances in each place where she stops; the best way is 
tq write on the card the afternoon and hour that she 
will be at home and ready to receive, and then she 
will not mise any ove. Yer, a card is better than a 
writien note for this purpose, unless the traveller 
wishes to notify intimate friends of her arrival; then 
a note would be more friendly. In Washington, in 
the diplomatic aud official circles, the laws of visiting 
that obtain In other American cities are reversed ; 
there a new arrival, a woman as well as a man, must 
make the first call. 


One wno Oveut to Kxow, sut Don't.—The answer 
to the invitation you quote—a young woman's visil- 
ing-card, with date and “dancing at nine o'clock” 
wrijten—should be in regular proper form, as follows: 


Mr. Charles Fellows 
accepts with pleasure 
(or regrets that he is unable to accept) 
Miss Smith's 
kind invitation for 
Tuesaday evening, April the Seventeenth, 
at nine o'clock, 


This is the correct acknowledgment of a dancing- 
party invitation, even such an informal one as you 
quote, where no anewer is requested, but it would be 
different if under the name of the young woman was 
written “ At Home," etc., instead of “ dancing,” etc. ; 
such an at-home invitation wonld indicate that the 
reception would be informal, the entertaining modest, 
and therefore there would be no need for the 
hostess to know how many guests to expect; on 
the other hand, a hostess always wants to Know 
how many guests to expect at any kind of a 
dancing entertainment, so that she may arrange ac- 
coi dingly—tor the number of couples, to have enough 
men,etc. If would not be necessary for a guest at a 
cance of the above description—evidently an informal 
little affuir—to leave a card if be attends, or to send 
one if he regret<, as he has already sent an acknow- 
ledgment ot the invitation; but it would be obliga- 
tory for him to acknowledge such an at-home invita- 
tion with a card of regrets on the day of the at home, 
or to leave his card if he attends the entertainment 
I do not think that you will find in any etiquette-book 
rules given for such exceptional cases as this, but we 
are always glad to help our correspondents in any way 
that we can. I hope we have been able to help you iu 
your natural quandary. 
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THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR 


As he hurried home, guilt on Von 
Blumer’s face, guilt was in his manner, and 
guilt written on his heart, but with it all that 


was 


deep sense of exaltation which is the reward 
of the wicked doer when he has been in 
dulging his desires 

That morning, Von Blumer, thinking of 


other things, absorbed in business and mul 
tifarious duties, had suddenly recalled from 
the depths of his subconsciousness that he 
wanted a new cravat. He had stopped in at 
his furnisher’s for a moment to buy it, in 
tending to make a selection and move on 
But almost before he aware of his 
danger, he had become interested. For once, 
he said to himself, with a sudden rush of 
pride, he would have a decent thing, so he 
had ordered for seven dollars, and as 
he passed his hand over the almost super- 


was 


one 


human texture of silk, he experienced that 
fine sense of enthusiasm which comes with 
the confidence of being the owner of some 
thing a little better than one has ever had 
before 


rhis trifling incident, however, was enough 
to throw Von Blumer off his guard. He 
rose mentally to a higher plane of gentility 


He realized, as in a sudden awakening. his 
former shabbiness Those little rankling 


moments of shame which in the past had 
come to him when some other man had cast 
him in a shadow by a pe rfect grooming com 
pared with some painfully conspicuous defect 
of hisown—these moments came back to him 
now. And in the flush of his new cravat he 
had determined never to have such a possi- 
bility oceur again. So he had gone on, reck- 
less of consequences, and ordered shirts and 
shoes and hats and clothes, gathering impetus 


as he went,and now, in the late afternoon, 


after it was all over, he was going home, re 
flecting grimly on the supreme delight of 
buying what you cannot afford, and happy 
guilty 


in the consciousness that not for 
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months and months would he be able to pay 
for all that had been ordered 

He had been able before to point out to 
Mrs. Von Blumer his own austere sense of 
financial responsibility as an example never 


to be deviated from. But now he had 


ONE 
We see YOUR FATHER'S Got A NEW PAIR O' PANTS!” 
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L-ROAD ETIQUETTE. 


Polite Passenger. “PARDON ME FOR INTERRUPTING, BUT IF 


TURN OVEK.” 


opened the gate for her, and no deception 
being possible, he would have to face the 
consequences, So, after the home- coming 
kiss, he went at it rough shod. 

‘*My dear,” he said, “1 have blown in 
nearly $300 on my clothes, and if you've got 
the faintest notion that I have made a fool of 
myself, dismiss it at once. The fact is, a 
man in my position has got to present the 
best appearance, and the sooner a thing like 
this is recognized, the more successful I will 
be.” 

“T am glad,” said Mrs. Von Blumer, “* that 
you did it. It does my heart good.” 

It was a full minute before Von Blumer 
came out of the fog of surprise that enveloped 








HER 


in definnce. 


going to be.” 


MODEST 


Little Dot, “1 per MY MAMMA’S GLAD I'M A LITTLE GIRL, 


“Well,” he said, abruptly, “ you 
take it differently from what I 
thought you would. 
you had so much sense. Why don't 
you do what a woman usually does 
under those circumstances, and be- 
cause I have ordered a necessary 
wardrobe, turn around on me and 
accuse me of being extravagant and 
selfish and reckless?” 

**Just because,” said Mrs. Von 
Blumer, meekly, as they heard the 
sound of the front-door bell rung by 
the first dry-goods man out of the 
seventeen yet to come— just be- 
cause I have spent the day in doing 
just what you did.” 


——— > 


THE SIGN 


“Well, the automobile is at last 
a — success.” 

** Not quite.” 

‘Why not ?” 

“No doctor has yet written a 
warning about the automobile face 
or knee or elbow or whatever it is 


YOU'RE THROUGH wirH THAT stipe I'LL 


USED TO HEAVY BURDENS. 

‘**] want to hire half a dozen men who are 
used to bearing heavy burdens. Do you 
know any such?” 

‘Not especially; but you'll find lots of 
married men looking for a job.” 


—_—o———. 
HIS LONGING. 


Mus. Bennam. “I know that mother will 
enjoy her stay with us; this is her first trip 
East, and she is counting upon seeing the 
ocean for the first time.” 

Bennam. “I wish we could send it out to 
her.” 





ATTITUDE. 
Boys 18 SO DE-STRUCT-IVE.” 


him, but when he did, he turned 
around and faced his wife almost 


I didn’t know 


Tom Masson. 


OF SUCCESS. 





HE DIDN'T BELIEVE IN THEM. 


**T have no hesitation in saying,” remarked 
Bagster, “ that the patent-medicine habit is 
ruining this nation ” 

“What!” exclaimed Quillby. 
think it is as bad as that?” 

‘*] not only think,” said Bagster, emphati- 
éally, “but I know it. The insidious in- 
fluence of patent medicines is gradually but 
surely sweeping away some of our best in- 
tellectunl material. an is by nature credu- 
lous, and the cunning devices employed by 
the promoters of the multifarious drugs now 
placed on the market appeal to his imagina- 
tion. Instead of living a healthy life, and 
taking care of himaelf by natural means, he 
varnishes over every ache and pain, so to 
speak, with some restorative, which, appar- 
ently harmless, yet in the long-run leaves its 
deadly blight behind. Soon he turns to new 
specifics, and the inevitable result is that a 
habit of taking drugs is firmly fixed. How 
widespread this is, is evidenced by the enor- 
mous sales of such articles. It’s awful! 
awful! Have one of these?” 

* What are they for?” asked Quillby, sus- 
piciously. 

“For the throat,” replied Bagster. ‘I 
noticed you were hoarse.” 

“IT thought,” said Quillby, as he helped 
himself,‘* that you didn’t believe in anything 
of this sort.” 

Bagster’s face flushed with righteous in- 
dignation. 

“IT don’t!” he exclaimed. ‘*‘ When I spoke 
I wasn’t referring to these wonderful tablets. 
I might say, also, that if I am bilious I take 
occasionally a judicious dose of Painrib’s 
Pills, and for rheumatism I know nothing 
better than Acker's Sting Remover. I have 
known Windpipe’s Wondrous Weed Syrup 
to cure a cough in one hour. I positively 
know that Salvator’s Capsules will knock 
indigestion, and I have been cured of lum- 
bago in no time by the use of Skinnetorn’s 
Plasters; but aside from these few sovereign 
remedies, any man who is weak enough to 
indulge in patent medicines is committing 
himself to an early grave.” 


“Do you 




















“Run up anxp tovucn ui nump, Bos; it ‘Lt 
GIVE YOU LUCK.” 


PROJECT ABANDONED. 


When do you start for the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Gargoyle?” 
* lr not going, Glanders.” 
‘You sa‘d you were, the last time I saw 
on 
a“ Yes, out here was a snow-storm since 
then and I wok a sleigh ride.” 


—»—— 
SQUELCHED. 
Actuor “This story of mine is a rare 
thing.” 
Eprror. “I noticed it wasn’t very well 
done.” 


DISGRACED. 


Jimmie “I'm AGOU’ TER OHANGH YouR NAME FROM Dewey Riewr AWar. 


DeWEY WOULDN'T "VE TACKLED A FELLER BEHIND HIS BACK!” 





